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T° the GENTRY.—The Widow of a/| 
Clergyman, residing West of London, desires to add to 


a small and select number of PUPILS, to whom she offers a | 


‘etined and careful Education, with the comforts of home. 
neference to numerous Clergymen and friends of 
position. A reduction in terms made for sisters 
daughters of Clergyme n. 
Address “ Mrs. H. H.," care of Messrs. Williams and Co 
Stationers, 124, Oxford-street, London, W. 
DUCATION, 
class Establishment 
YOUNG LADIES. 
Masters of eminence attend. 
8, Miss T. ATLOR, Greville House, Leamington. 


’ 


for a LIMITED NUMBER 


MoE FRIEND of the 
PORATION.—The friends of an aged widow 

whose name stands high on the list of candidates for 
pension from the above Institution, will feel much obliged for 
any ASSISTANCE, by votes or otherwise, for the ensuing 
ELECTION, which tikes place on Tuesday, May 31. Any 
such offering addressed to “T. H. H.,"’ Simpson's Library, 
Dudley-place, Clapham-road, will be thankfully received and 
acknowledged. 


al 7 
N4 ATIONAL AIRS “of 
AUSTRIAN RETREAT, Callcott, 1s. 
Garbett, ls. Also, for one Voice: 
2s.; Grido Siciliano, 2s.; Del nuov' anno gia l’'alba primiera, 
Magazzari, ls. 6d¢.; Sh, fratelli, letizia si canti, Rossini, 2s. ; 
Viva l'Italia, Inno del Popolo (two voices), 1s.; O bella Napoli, 
1s. ; Fuor di Parigi, 2s.; Deh! 
West, 2s. 
€. LoNspALe’s Musical Circulating L ibrary, 


lady, 


Sardinian March, 
Ecodel Lombardo-Veneto, 


26, Old Bond-st. 


7 withdrawn from CIRCULATION at the UNITED 


LIBRARIES can be obtained at very reduced prices, a Cata- | 
among which may be | 


logue of which sent on —_ ation, 
instanced the following : arlyle’s “ Frederick IT., 
will he do with it.”’ “Se ouring of the W hite Horse,’ 
* History of Civilisation,’ | 
Woman,” Gladstone’s “ Homer,” &c. &c. 
Boornu's, Cuurton's, and HopGson’s U nited Libraries, 
307, Regent-street, London, W. 


JOHN — CASSELL’S PRE MIUMS | 
TALES.—It was announced last January that two Pre- 
miums, the one of 250/., the other of 100/.. were offered by 
John Cassell for the best and second-best Tale submitted for 
re ERY for publication in CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED 
FAMILY PAPER, illustrative of the triumphs of morality, 
sobriety, pa industry, over idleness, apathy, self-indulgence ; 
and it was then stated that all manuscripts intended tor com- 
petition must be delivered on or before Sept.1. In con- 
sequence, however, of a very great number of requests, the 
time is extended to Dec. 31, 1859. No further extension 
will be grante 
Oftice of Cassell’s Illustrated Family Paper, 
La Belle Sauvage-yard, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 
May 10, 1859. 
ONDON NEWSPAPERS 
impressed stamp, 28s. 6d.; plain, 2¢ 
23s.; Chronicle, Daily News, or Advertiser 
posted on the evening of publicé ation. Times (Second Day), 
19s. 6d. All orders must be paid in advance.—J AMES BARKER, 
» Throgmorton-street, Bank, E£.C. Established ‘Thirty 
ears. 


* “What 
’ Buckle’s 


—The Times, 
; Post or Herald, 
, 188.; Globe, 23s. ; 


IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
F. HOPE, 16, Great Marlborough-street, 


@ London, by his new pabsching arrangements, charees 
no Commission for Publishing Books Printed by him until the 
Author has been repaid his original outlay. And as all works 
intrusted to his care are printed in the very best style, and at 
prices far below the usual charges, Authors about to publish 
will find it much to their advantage to apply to him. 

Specimens, Estimates, and all particulars forwarded by 
return of Post. 


ROCKFORD’S CLERICAL DIREC- 


TORY for 1859 (Second year of issue) is ready for the 
press, and will be published in the course of a few weeks. 
The only book which gives correctly the Addresses of the 
Clergy. ‘Invalnable in the Counting-house and the Library. 
Price 12s. Specimen sheets may be had gratis at the Office, 

19, Wellington-street North, Strand, W.G. 


Ports and POETRY of GERMANY. 
CHAPMAN and HALL. 
“It may be recommended no less for its interest than its 
information. ’’—Spectator. 


“ Full of wisdom and loveliness." —Saturday Review. 


“Nous y trouvons un coup d'ceil & la fois sur et rapide, une | 
ance intime } 


grande harmonie d’arrangement, et une conné 
de la littérature allemande ancienne et moderne. 
Frankfort. 


—Journal de 


NEW WORK on the HINDU SYSTEMS of PHILOSOPHY. 
PRIZE ESSAY. —Prize awarded by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Bishop of London, and Bishop of Oxford. 

n 1 vol. 8vo. ready in a few days, x 
HRISTIANITY contrasted with HINDU 
PHILOSOPHY: a Practical Treatise. By JAMES R. 
BALLANTYNE, LL.D., Professor of Moral ¥ hilosophy, and 
Principal of the Sanscrit College at Benare 
London: JAMES MADDEN, 8, Leadenhall- street. 


This Day, ‘Second and Concluding Part, 8vo. 15s. of the 


M ANUAL of 
B SCIEN 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 
M.A. Vicar of Hay, Brecon. 
MARITIME DISCOVERY and MODERN 
By the Rev. C. G. NICOLAY, F.R.G.S. 
With Copious Index. 
First Part, 8vo., 10s. 6d. contains 
MATHEMATIC AL GEOGRAGHY. By M. 0° B RIEN, M.A. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By D. T. ANSTED, M.A., 


F.R.S. 
CHARTOGRAPHY. By J. R. JACKSON, F.R.S. 
GEOGRAPHICAL TERMINOLOGY By Rev. C. G. 
NICOLAY. 
London; JoHN W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


, containing: 
By the Rev. W. L. BEVAN, 


high | 
and the | 


Leamington Spa.—First- | 
of 
Resident French and German Govern- | 


~ CLERGY COR- | 
the | 


ie YIRTY 
Gor IETY 


| tance 1s. 


ITALY.—The | 


} on the PHILOSOPHY 


toglietemi dal capo, Signora, | 
| LAND, after David Roberts's Sketches 

Woman’ 8 Thoughts about | 

| 


or | 
f mt Twelve, 





GEOGRAPHICAL | 


GEOGRAPHY. | 
| work 


POYAL EXCHANGE FINE 
\ GALLERY, 24, Cornhill. — Mr. MORBY 
that he has opened the above Gallery (in connexion with his 
Framing Establishment at 63, Bishopsgate-street Within) for 
the SALE of GUARANTEED PICTURES, and can offer 
Specimens of— 
Bright E Imore 
’. Bennett W. Etty 
Fri th 


begs to state 


Rowbotham 
Shayer, sen. 
G. Smith 

J. Syer 
Soper 

Stark 
Vacher 


Le Jeune 
Muller 
Mutrie 
Mogford 


Old Crome 
k. W. Cooke ta 
W. Collins Hunt M‘Kewan 
Geo.C Seemhen Weclions Niemann 
Cobbett femsley O'Neill 
Clater Halle W. Ol Whymper 
Duffield I. Hardy Ss. : Wainewrizht 
E. Hughes A. Provis H. B. Willis 
Hayes r tobins E. Williams 
A. Johnston Rossiter Wood, &c. 
The Manufactory of Frames, Looking Glasses, 
is carried on as before, 


. Deane 


at 63, Bishopsgate-street Within. 


of PAINTERS in WATER- 
The FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHI- 

NOW OPEN at their Gallery, 5. Pall-mall East 
National Gallery), from Nine till dusk. Admit- 

Catalogue 6d. 

JOSEPH J. 


COLOURS. 
BITION is 
(close to the 


JENKINS, Secretary. 


POYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITU- 
LY TION.— Patron: H.R-H. the Prinee Consort. 
by Mr. E. V. GARDNER, Professor of Chemistry, 


Lecture . 
of MAGIC, with brilliant Experi- 


ments. 


Splendid Series of DISSOLVING VIEWS of the HOLY 


Lecture by Mr. LENNOX HORNE, “on the HUMOROUS 


| MELODIES of OL D ENGLAND. 


GURPLUS COPIES of import: unt WORKS | 


Lecture by Mr. J KING: “ PHILOSOPHY in SPORT 
MADE SCIENCE in EARNE ST. "~The OXY-HYDROGEN 
MICROSCOPE.—MODELS in MOTION, &c. &e. 

Madrigals, Part-Songs, &c., by the ST..GEORGE’S CHOIR, 
every Wednesday Evening at Eight. 

Managing Director—Kk. I. LONGBOTTOM, Esq. 


roy y ‘1D 'rOwUr @ X 

RYSTAL PALACE.—NEW SEASON. 

ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING 
SATURDAY, MAY 21. 

Monday, Open at Nine. 
Open at Ten. bg Imission, 
Sixpenc 

LECTURE Sax ‘the SEAT of WAR, by Mr. 
will be delivered at 1.30 and 4 on 
and Friday. Orchestral Band, Organ, 
performances daily. 

Wednesday, Open at Twelve. FIRST GRAND FLOWER- 
SHOW ofthe Season. Display of the Fountains in the Naves 
and Fine Arts Courts during the Afternoon ; 
of the whole of the Upper Series of Fountains A MILITARY 
BAND and the Orchestral Band of the Company, at intervals 
and Organ and Pianoforte performances. Admission free, 
te holders of Two-Guinea Season Tickets; One-Guinea 
Season Tickets, on payment of Half-a-crown; Non- 
Season Ticket-holders, on payment of 
Sixpence; or, if obtained before the day of the Show on the 
written order of a Season Ticket-holder, Five Shillings ; 
Children under Twelve, Half-price. 

Saturday. Open at Ten. INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT and 
FLORAL PROMENADE, Admission by Season 
both classes, or on payment of Half-a-crown ; 
Twelve, One Shilling. 

Sunday, Open at 
Tickets. 

YOYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

\ Last Weeks of Mr. Cuantes Krax’s Management. — 
On Monday, and during the week, will be presented Shak- 


spere's Historical Play of HENRY V. 
o'clock; King Henry, Mr. C. Kean; Kean. 


HE PERFORMING and TALKING 
ISH.—An 


elegantly-appointed exhibition-room has 


Tuesday, Thur: 
One Shilling; 


day, and Friday, 
Children under 
STOCQUELER, 
Monday, ‘Tuesday, 
and Pianoforte 


Children under 


1.30 to Shareholders gratuitously, by 


Chorus, Mrs. C. 


ARTS | 


and Cornices 


| FUMBOL “DT'S VIEWS of 
Contemplations of the 


| tion. 


and full display | 


Seven Shillings and | 


Tickets of | 


’ost Svo. price 98. 


R OBERT M ORNAY. A Novel. 
v By MAX FERRER. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 
Now ready, i vol. f 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi., 280, price 7s. 
N Ess AY on IN’ rUITIV E MORALS: 
4 Being an attempt to Popularise Ethical Science. Part L 
Theory of Morals, First American Edition, with additions 
and correct ons by the Author. 
UBNER and Co., 60, fmemester Tox 
‘rown 8vo t free 7. 
R ‘LL W aye EXCURSION 
MAY. A Description of the Principal 
Cathedral Cities, most important Towns, Fashionable Water- 


neon, ar aa Villages accessible by Rail 
rice 2s. 6d. st d. 
iT 1s TO-DAY: Where to go and 

What to see. Crown 8vo. cloth, With numerous En- 
gravings. 

F BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. 

UMBOLDT’s COSMOS, or SKETCH 
Translated by 1 Five vols. post 8v 
With fine 1 
boldt's analyt 
pressed, are 

Henry G. Bony, York-street, Covent-garden, London. 
ol., 8VO 


CuaRK KE" 


GUIDE for 


G. CLARKE 


; are placed beneath the text, Hum- 
naries and the passages hitherto sup- 


and new and comprehensive Indices 


al sur 
1 


2s. 10d.; with Map, 6d. extra, 
LONDON AS 
London: H, and Co., 252, Strand. 
I of a PHYSICAL DES¢ RIP aay! of the UNIVER SE. 
( E. OTTE ( nplet 
In this e 
included ; 
are added. 


pric N 

NATURE, or 
Pheneunan a of Crea- 
ind H. G. BOHN, and 
ommendation of the Author. With a fine 


of Chimborazo, a fae-simile letter from the 
translations of the quotations, and a very complete 


: Sublime 
Translated by E. C. OTTE, 
published at the rec 
coloured view 
author, 
Index. 


Boun, York-street, Covent-garden, London. 


Henry G 
H! MBOLDT’S PERSONAL NARRA- 
TIVE of HIS TRAVELS to the EQUINOCTIAL 
REGIONS of AMERICA. With ageneral Index. ¢ omplete 
in Three vols. post 8vo. price lis. 
Henry G. Bony, York-street, Covent-garden, London. 


On Thursday, the 26th inst. will be published, in 1 vol. square 
crown 8vo. with 8 Illustrations in Chri no-lithography, 
8 Ma ps illus trative of the Mountain Explorations d lescribed 
in the volume, a Map illustrative of the Ancient Glaciers of 
part of Caernarvonshir rious Engraving on Wood, and 
several Diagrams, price 21s. cloth 
JEAKS, PASSES, and GLACIERS: a 

Series of Excursions by wes rs * the Afpine Chirb. 

Edited by JOHN BALL, MR. , President of the 

Alpine Club. 

London: LONGMAN, 


Browy, and Co. 


On Thursday, the 26th inst. will be published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 
with a Map of the District, Four Ill hy na in Chromo- 
lithography from Original —_ = by Mr. George Barnard, 


and Eight Engravings on W<« 
LADY’S TOUR. “R OUND MONTE 
Italian Valleys of Anzasca, 


4 ROSA; with Visits to the 
Lys, Challant, Aosta, and Ce 


Mastalone, Camasco, Sesia, gne; 


in Series of Excursions in the years 1850, 1856, 1858 


, commenc ing at Seven | 


been taken for the public view of this extraordinary animal, | 


at 191, Piccadilly, between St. James’s Church and the 
Egyptian Hall. The proprietor has the honour to announce that 
the Exhibition has now opened.—Admission, One Shilling, 
Children Half-price. It would be in vain to attempt a written 
description of the wonderful performances of this Lusus Naturz 
—they must be witnessed to be believed. The Fish possesses 
asagacity bordering upon the dominions of reason, 


standing thoroughly the conversation addressed to it, and by 


under- | 


its vocal responses and amusing gyrations, gives evidence of | 


its complete docility and comprehension. Naturalists and 
other scientific persons have attended its soirées in Liverpool 
and Manchester, and expressed their astonishment and admi- 
ration. The public Press has . ide it the 
analysis, the result being the highest commendation. The 
Exhibition will be sn from 11 o'clock am. to 10 o'clock 

p.m.—A Fashionable Morning Exhibition every Saturday from 


lla.m. to 6p.m. Admission 2s. 6d. After Six, the usual prices. 
TYLD’S WAR 


W NEW MAP of the THEATRE of WAR in ITALY, 
shewing the Kingdoms of Lombardy and Sardinia, with all the 
military towns, &c. the routes of the French and 
Austrian Armies. In sheet, 5s.; cases, 8s. ( on rollers, 10s. 6d. 
J. WYLp, Geographer to her Majesty, ¢ ring-cross East, 
next door to the Post-office; and 2, Royal Exchange. 


~ "THE BOOK FOR THE TIME.—A Second Edition of 
(HIE FS of PARTIES: PAST 
PRESENT. 
MADDYN, Esq., Author of “The 
and I 
WILL BE READY 
Atheneum, Literary Gazette, Crit 
Times, Bell's Messenger, Chronicle, 
journals have extended critiques highly 
**as a valuable contribution to the pe 
the day,” “ full of attraction,” “ 
of touch and brilliancy of colouring,”’ “* displaying minute 
knowledge of contemporary ey and recommending it 
‘as the very work for book-clubs and readers anxious for a 
pleasant and trustworthy insight into the circle where the 
great and most active- minde d men of our country “live, move, 
and have their being.’ 
CHARLEs S. SKEET, King W 
Cross. 


ist pul lished 


Also 


By D. O. Age of Pitt 
[MEDIATELY. 
} , Press, 

Sun, 
commending 


Observer, 


Publisher, 10, 
Charing- 


illiam-street, 


| and Word for Word. 
| paper) ready, 
» subject of critical | 


| Literally T 


in ITALY.—WYLD’S } } 


fa Agric 
11. Cicero's Ol | 


and other | 
this 

litical literature of | 
executed with great vigour | 


| 
} 
| 
} 
} 


London: LONGMAN, Brown, and Co. 


~ NEW VOLUME OF TRAVELS BY MR. C.R. WELD. _ 
On Thursday, the 26th inst. will be published, in 1 vol, post 
8vo. with 8 Illustrations in Chromo-xylography, 
MHE P aK ENEES from WEST to EAST. 
By C. WELD, Barrister-at-law; Author of a‘ 
tion Tour in the United States and Canada,” and * 
in Ireland.” 


* Vaca- 
* Vacations 


London: LONGMAN, 


a BRowy, 
NEW WORK BY QI 


TARTERMASTER CONNOLLY, R.E. 
Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. cloth, 
THE ROMANCE of the RANKS, or 
Anecdotes, Episodes, and Social: Incidents of Military 
By T. W. J. CONNOLLY, Quartermaster of the Ro val 
Author of * History of the Royal Sappers and 


and Co 


Life. 
Engineers; 
Miners.” 


ia 


London: LONGMAN Brown, and Co. 


GILES’S KEY to the NEW TESTA 
MENT, GREEK and ENGLISH, translated Lite satin, 
Volume I. The GOSPELS (on large 
10s 
KEYS to the GREEK 
ranslated with the 


the Uni 


and LATIN. CLASSICS. 
Text, and Word for Word, as 
construed at ersities, Public Schools, and all the 
Examinations 
LATIN. (If by GREEK. 


post, 
s. &. ad 


a stamp extra.) 
i 
. Matthew's Gospel...... 
Mark's Gospel... 
Luke's Gospel 
John's Gospel 
17. Acts of the Apostles 
(in the Press)... 
. Xenophon'’s Anal 
Book 1 . a 
; Homer’ 3 Odyss. 


. ert ace’ De eee 
. Horace’s Sati ee 
. Livy’s History, 
. Persius’ Satires . 
Terence’s Andria 

9. Terence Ad i 

. Tacitus’ Ge 


Bks. 
20. Esthy lus’ Prom. and 
na ron BO cccnsdcrcuchectaianad 
Age ( 21. Euripides’ Pheenisse 1] 
é a 22. Plato’s Crito and 
Apology of Socrates 
(in the Press 


Friendshij 
ate bmg 
lian Law, a. 26 
The NEW "TE ‘ST AMENT will form 
VOLUMES, on large paper, cloth, price 20s. 
Volunie I. The Gospels, 10s. ready. 


HORACE will form One Volume; Drie, 58; Teady 


TWO 


Also in the Pres: 

to the MODE RN = ARGUAGE “4 

. LEESON, and other Lingui cages hh 

IERLANDS (German. )—C H.z 
SPOSL (ital 4 


~ Lon lon: JAMES CORNISH, 297 
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Just publ , post 8vo. cloth 3s. 6d. 


























TYHE SONNE TS of WILLIAM SHAK- MIC 
SPERE, re-arranged and divided into Four Parts. Me 1M 

With an Introduction and Notes. D.D., 
London: J. RUSSELL SMiTH, 36, Soho-square. cluding his 


\ 2iTu SORNSTON'S SCHOOL 
A at tered | 


on. J 
GENE RAL. Ja ‘DE sc R IP PrIVE : GEOG RAPHY, ® i 



















Now ready, 


nection with the 
Tutorship at Hoxton and Highbury Colleges, &c. 
London: 


AND LABOURS OF DR. HENDERSON. 
crown 8vo. with Portrait, 8s. cloth. 


tev. KE. HEN DE RSON, 


CONTENTS. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS .ccccccce cos ccesee cveves 


IIR of the 





Ph.D. By THULIA S. HENDERSON. In- | ENGLISH EccLrstAsticaL LITERATURE :— 
labours in Denmark, land, and Russia, in con- + — Liebeg’s Popular Letters on Chemistry ...... on 
British and Fo n Bible Society, and his Cardinal Wiseman’s Tour in Ireland .. 





61 
Beaton’s Jews in the East. From the ¢ German of ‘Frankl 402 






KNIGHT and Soy, Clerkenwell-close. Kingsley Recollections of Geoffry Hamlyn . 463 
( onversations on the Catechism . 465 
¥ ence 465 
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. > Icr il Des sper: undum, or an Escape from Its alian ‘Dung eons 466 
Countries World; w itical Divisions. GREAT DE rIONARIES. Webster's Royal Blue Book, April, 1859. ......0 . 46 
5 Maps, neludi a Map of aehod ; id 12 “Gd” . enneitin ot ‘he Parents’ Cabinet and Instraction .... 
of Scotland, Ir land, and Sy it bound, 125. © ICTIONN MIRE DES SCIENCES S | Glenny’s Manual of Practical Gardening . 
seiavbee iste: s ws Short Notices, 
, wend Bh nian ged Edition. DD PHILOSOPHIOQUES. Gvols. 8vo. 85 fr | on ee eneereccesersescesenens 
TSYCA NG O PH illustrating, in a \ Bernd aia aay pedir ns hae > Foneicy Lirenatvn 
on as 4 De ce gee HY, ary F acts of Geolog DICTIONNAIRE UNIVERSEL D'HISTOIRE | De Wailly’s Angelic . Kauffmann oe 
Sievtrolo; ' v and Natural History. 20 Mé et de GEOGRAPHIE. Par M. N. BOUILLET. pp. 2,065, | France: From our Paris Corresponde Dt sss. 
including’ Coloured ‘Gonineteat Maps of Europe. and of 21 fr. Italy: From our special Correspondent ......0000-40 
British Isles. Hali-bound, ~ bd. | DICTIONNAIRE UNIVERS EL DES | Tine Di Drama, ART, Music, SCIENCE, &¢.:— ai 
New and Revised Edit SCIENCES. Par M. N. BOUILLET. pp. 1,750. 21 fr. owe ney : a 
‘ evised Editi | ra —_— . 7 + Art and Artis . 47 
CLASSIC AL GE OG RAPHY, co emnpeteing, in DICT IONNAIRE UNIVERSE . DES ; CON- ‘Muse and Missici maa ” 472 
Twenty Plates, Maps and Plans ofall the important Countries | TEMPORAINS. Par VAPEREAU. pp. 1,802. 25 fr. | Science and Inventions . 478 
Jd Leaninion hed rred to by Classical Authors; accompanied "7 Xr hy > my , : y 
by a Pronouncing Index of places, by T. HARVEY, M.A., | , DICTIONNAIRE DE LE CON OMIC POLI Archxological [tems w+. . 476 
Oxon. Half-bound, 12s. 6d. LIQUE, S VO, Wir. Literary News  ...c.eccccesseeee . 416 
4 . Just out, price 21 : ames Books EF . 477 
ASTRONOMY. Edited by J. R. HIND, Esq. DICTIONN AIR E DE LA V ip PRATIQUE A | Obituary ....... . 477 
F.R.A.S., &c. With Notes and Descriptive Letterpress to ez ach LA VILLE ee A LA CAMPAGN E.—CONTENANT: ADVERTISEMEN . 480 
Plate, embodying all recent discoveries in Astronomy. 15 1. De Religion et VE du yn = — 7 —_—__ —— 
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re 3. e Finances a 9 m 
A New and Cl aper Edition. 4. D'Industrie et de Commerce. j Tort Serre: 4 4 
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A BEAUTIFUL BOOK 
an immense succe it 
iout. We hope 


hich o ught to have 
ht throug} 


cal thoug 





is full of fort 


end \ venture to predicate for it a warm 


} | 
PAR E. ABOUT oes 
‘ORTTE ; , Seanch Publishers. 18. Kine William-street. Str mon c ATALOGUES, PAMPHLETS, &e. 
L. HACHETTE and CO., French Publishers, 18, King William-street, Strand, W.C | WILL 1 N INTO THE VOLUME ON THE FOLLOWING TERMS: 
| g 0d. 
Now ready, Part I. 8vo. price 1s. (to be completed in Twelve Fortnightly Parts), a New Novel in French, od, 
i entitled, | . Od, 
’ | 19, Wellington-sirect North, _Strand, Lo ondon, W.C. 
) 
A BELLA BALIA [SS 
L A B E Coe Fae Dt ike ADVERTISEMENTS, 
PAR LA COMTESSE MONTEMERLI. I"INHE SCALE of CHARGES for 
» oe —— » . res > | ADVERTISEMENTS it > CRITIC is as follows: 
W. JEFFS, Foreign Bookseller and Publisher, 15, cludeaaindia and 69, King’s-road, Brighton. . saonhstensnatasnaniaamanasimnnimiadeatia i a. 
| Four Lines, or Thirty Words ...... os 03 6 
Preparing for immediate publication, in 1 vol. 8vo. | a SP oe meta Line (about Ten Words) : : r 
T | 7 E M T ) 2 a] Q mn Tr c... hole Column 210 a 
ry OMA] , = — 
aca oR Sr On AN ' | IMPORTANT WORKS. 
By E. ABOUT, Author o z é&c. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE RENCI BY i. C. COAPE. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRI pony : | The NEW APOSTLES, or Irvingism : 
THE EDITION IN FRENCH Is NOW READY. | its History, Doctrines, and ractices. Considered by 
Bee — ‘ ae a j the light of Scripture and Reason. Crown 8yo. cloth, 
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ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. 


Tue Criric for Saturday next, the 21st inst., will contain a Portrait 
of the late Baron Hu MBOLDT, with a facsimile of his autograph. The 
same number will also contain a full memoirof this distinguished man. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
\ JAR AND STILL WAR: the very poets grow warlike. In 
Monday’s Times appeared some stanzas, signed with the 
indefinite initial “'T,” which have by this time been read tl roughout 
the length of the Mek Thus they ran: 
THE WAR. 
There is a sound of thunder afar, 
Storm in the South that darkens the day, 
Storm of battle and thunder of war, 
Well if it do not roll our way. 
Storm! storm! Riflemen form! 
Ready, be ready to meet the storm! 
Riflemen, riflemen, riflemen form ! 





Be not deaf to the sound that warns! 
Be not gull'd by a despot’s plea ! 
Are figs of thistles, or grapes of thorns ? 
How should a despot set men free ? 
Form! form! Riflemen form ! 
Ready, be ready to meet the storm! 
Riflemen, riflemen, riflemen form! 
Let your Reforms for a moment go, 
Look to your butts and take good aims ; 
setter a rotten borough or so, 
Than a rotten fleet or a city in flames! 
Form! form! Riflemen form! 
teady, be ready to meet the storm! 
Riflemen, riflemen, riflemen form ! 
Form, be ready to door die! 
Form in Freedom's name and the Queen's ! 
True, that we have a faithful ally, 
But only the Devil knows what he means. 
Form! form! Riflemen form! 
* Ready, be ready to meet the storm! , 
Riflemen, riflemen, riflemen form , ¢ 
Upon these lines there have been many opinions. ‘: Tot homines, 
— sententie.” Are they by Tennyson, as any one with an ear for 
ythm must know ; or are they of Turrer, as a morning contempor: my 
humorously suggests? They do not deserve this sneer. Simple, 
direct, entirely. without ornament, the initial to these verses might 
well have stood for Tyrrmus. A clever parody of them—clever 
inasmuch as the sly allusions to the policy of the Times is concerned— 
has appeared in the columns of the Morning Chronicle : 
Notes of alarm are rending the air ;' 
There are clouds in the East which cover the land,— 
Trembling and quaking in Printing House-square,— 
Well if it do not reach the Strand. 
Englishmen, hear! list to the seer! 
Crouch to a phantom in abject fear! 
Englishmen, Englishmen, Englishmen, hear! 


Be deaf to the moan that the South wind brings ; 
In Italy’s cause *tis the French who fight ; 
How can an Englishman trust in kings ? 
How can a Frenchman ever be riglit ? 
Englishmen brave, friends of the slave, 
Be deaf to the peoples your help that craye— 
* Englishmen, Englishmen, Englishmen, save! 
Let the Whigs and the Tories go out and go in, 
But aid the oppressor, and spurn the oppress’d! 
rhough the boroughs are lost, yet let Austria win ; 
Let Freedom be crushed, and the world be at rest 
Englishmen bold, the tale is told; 
Are you the men to be nengne and sold ? 
Englishmen, Englishmen, Englishmen, hold! 


Go! fight for the tyrant, whatever betide ; 
Let the cause of the —- be the cause of the Queen! 
With the French we're allied, they have fought at our side 
But the Times and the Devil know best what they mean! 

Englishmen, hear, your duty is clear! 

Show them m a spirit that knows not fear! 

Englishmen, Englishmen, Englishmen, hear! z 

While the _Emperor Narorron is filling Europe with the din of 

war, his cousin, Prince Lovrs Lucren is peacefully occupied in carry- 
ing on his philological studies in his — at Bayswater. Several 
works of a linguistic nature have recently been printed under his 
direction and at his expense. These pa, ‘principally - of portions 
of the Old or New Testament, translated into the dialects of particular 
laces ; the Prince appare tly i imagining that the regularly recognised 
anguages of the world can take care of themselves, while the dialects 
absolutely require protection. Accordingly, he has just issued a new 
translation of the New Testament in the Irish of the province of 
Munster; also a translation of the of Solomon in the 
Transylvanian dialect of the German, and the same done 
into the dialect of Craven, in “ West Riding of Yorkshire, from 
the authorised English version, by Henry Antuony Lirriepare. 
The last-mentioned is a very curious performance, as will be per- 
ceived from the SBowing om of its contents: 1. "E sang o’ 
sangs, at’s Solomon’s, 2. Leet a kuss mah w’ ’t kusses 0’ s meouth, 
fur ‘thay luv is better nor waine. 3. Acause o’ ’t smell 0’ thay good 
ungents thay neame is as ungent powred foorth, theerfur do’t lasses 
luv thah. 4. Trale mah, wee’ll run efter thah : *t king hes browght 
mah intil as chaymers: wee ‘ll be glad an’ re “ in thah; wee ’ll 
on 0’ thay luv mooar nor waine: ‘t graadly foak luv thah. 5. I is 
black, bud bonny, O yah dowghters 0’ Je rusalem, as ’t tents 0’ Kea: ar, 
as ’t hingins o’ Solomon.” Bad grammar, it seems, is one of the prin- 


Sone 





dialect, for example, J is black. The 
Prince some time ago printed a version of St. Matthew in Lowland 
Scotch. We presume that he means soon to give us a version in the 
Cockney dialect of Whitechapel, differs 
from that of St. Giles’s. 

We have been requested to announce that ‘“ Sheridan and his 
Times,” advertised by Mr. Hore for publication, has been unavoid- 
ably post poned, owing to the illness of ‘the venerable biographer. 

We have more than once called attention to the curious sensitive- 
ness which our Transatlantic brethren betray whenever a real or 
fancied piracy is committed by us upon one of their own authors. 
Si magna licet componere parvis ; the fuss they make reminds us forcibly 
of the well-known fable of the Wolf and the Lamb. When we reflect 
for one moment upon what our authors suffer from the proceedings of 
the Americans,it certainly does sound a little strange to find ourselves 
accused of being the real culprits. That this, however, is really the case 
is evident enough from the following paragraph clipped from the Boston 
Courier : 


cipal characteristics of this 


with notes showing how it 


‘““¢Who reads an American book?’ The proverb is somewhat musty, 
but it appears that an English publ isher has read a thoroughly American book 
to some purpose. We learn that a London publisher of the edition of Shakspere 
illustrated by Kenny Meadows, have added to that edition three numbers, com- 
prising 175 pages of notes and comments, taken bodily from the Shaksperian 
works of Mr. Richard Grant White, and credited to him in the most ostentatious 
manner. This is the first time that the writings of an American upon Shak- 
spere has been thought to add value to an English edition of the great poet’s 
works; and the reputation which Mr. White has gained even in Europe is 
evinced by this fact more conclusively than by a thousand critical 
acknowledgments. One or two other English editors and publishers have 
also drawn upon Mr. White's notes and corrected readings for their editions 
of Shakspere. This cannot be helped. But several hundred copies of the 
Me adows edition were sent, in the regular course of trade to America, and inad- 
es of course, with Mr. White’s editorial matte r, as a part of the work. 
His publishers, Messrs. Little, Brown, and Co., justly considering that copyright 
is narrow enough at the best, have insisted upon the recall of the numbers 
issued and the cancellation of the remainder; which demand, we hear, was 
promptly and handsomely complied with. The years of genial and patient 
toil which Mr. White has devoted to this subject, not to speak of the expense 
and beauty of the edition in which the appreciative publishers are making those 
labours available to the word, amply justify the strictest enforcement of the 
meagre property which an author possesses in his work. P ubli ishers in America 
are probably aware that copyright inheres to original emendations to the text 
of a standard author, as well as tocomments and critical essays; and we have 
reason to believe that Mr. White will hold his revision of the text of Shakspere 
as strictly as the notes and essays with which he has enriched it.’’ 
So then we are the great criminals after all. There 
as the Messrs. Harper in existence; no American pu 
helped himself to an En clist h copyright without comes English scribes 
get their rights even in the State of Pennsylvania, and English authors 
and publishers are the only obstacles in the way of such a copyright 
treaty as justice and honesty demand. How strangely at fault have 
we been all this time! 

We are glad to perceive 


is no Such firm 
vublisher ever 


ek, that 


, from the law reports of the w 





Mr. Incram has succeeded in ge ene x a rule to have anew trial of the 
cause in which he is defendant against Mr. Scutty. We are aware 
that this has been a matter of great anxiety with Mr. Incram, who 
naturally feels that the question at “stake is one of cha- 
racter, and not of money; and, for our part, we hope that 
the result may be his en absolution from the deeds charged 
against him by his antagonist. The point upon which Lord 


t given a 


e damages 


CampbeEtt granted a new trial was that the jury had 


n 
reasonable verdict, inasmuch as they had not separated th 
on the two counts, 91 t t 





7 = 1 
ng so much for the 


loss of the es 
much for the debt di > from Ine ‘RAM to Scutty. 

The President of the Royal SOC vy has issued ecards of invitation 
for his second wed last sotrée, to be held at Burlineton House this 
evening. A numerous assemblage may be anticipat d. 

Death has been busy of late, an “ the obituary of the week includes 
many distinguished names. Tirst in the rank stands ALEXANDER VON 
Humnoupr, fullest minds of his own or any 
other time. Ilis loss is not national, but world-wide; and while } en A 
and potentates are m 


- . Thal 
yurning over his grave in he whole 
intellectual world claims to be 


and §s0 





one of the ereatest an d 


Prussia, the 
I t his funeral. As it isour 
purpose to give a full memoir of this remarkable man in our next 
impression, which will contain also his portrait, we shall defer all 
further mention of him for the present. ‘lo Dioxysrus Larnyer, the 


j 
epresented a 











next in the list, the highest tribute that can be paid is to 
say that he was one of the most skilful of literary workmen. 
His faculty for writing clever, and for the most part accurate, books 
about sciences which he did not understand, was most remarkable and 
exceptional. It is well known that his faculty for collecting 
material and readily applying it was such that he uld “ get 
up” a science in a very short space of time, write 00k about 
it which would be found to conta un very few errr $ 1 then for- 
vet all about it in a week. Wi ith those unacquainted with this faculty 
he has generally the reputation of having been a consummate che mist, 


and yet such was his ignorance iat he constantly com- 





mitted the greatest b lunder it. On one occasion, 
not many years ago, —_ n ratory of « »f the 
first chemists of the d: ry in st for the experiments 


necessary fora lecture, he were :d for some potassium, and happening 
to see a bottle labelled with th: at word, but which only contained a 
little naphtha, Dr, Larpyer said seriously ~ Ah! lic quid potassium I 


presume.” The other names in the obituary will be found commented 
upon elsewhere. 
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LIEBIG’S FAMILIAR LETTERS. 
Familiar Letters on Chemistry in its relations to Physiology, Dietetics, 

Agriculture, Commerce, and Political Economy. By Justus von 

Liezic. Fourth edition, revised and corrected. Edited by Joun 

3xyTH, M.D., Professor of Chemistry, Queen’s College, Cork. 

London: Walton and Maberly. 

HOUGH WE GREATLY DOUBT the popularity of Baron 
Liebig as a chemist in Continental countries, we are quite sure 
that his name in this capacity is the most popular one in these islands, 
Our own Grahams, our Faradays and Clarks, are not to be named 
in the same day with the “ renowned ” Liebig—a prefix which hirsute 
burschen with a year’s schooling or two at Giessin or Munich, delight 
to accord to their favourite professor. Certain it is, as regards this 
country, from the salubrity of the bitter of Allsop’s beer to the 
manuring virtues of Thames mud, the professor for nearly a score of 
years has sedulously laboured to set us right, until at length, as much 
current value is attached to his opinions as on so many sight-drafts on 
the national bank. Indeed, so much so, that to doubt them, in some 
quarters, has become a species of scientific heresy. Nor are these 
autocratic dicta by any means sparingly given forth by their author 
himself, for let a knotty point only arise, involving anything like a 
necessity for a chemical solution, than straightway an explanation is 
gratuitously flung over to us from the heart of Germany with the 
speed of a telegram ; intermediate Holland or France being taken no 
more note of than if neither were in existence. It is said these 
countries are respectively suffering from the recusancy of their 
chemical professors to acknowledge foreign domination, or interference 
from without. It therefore happens that ours above others is the 
fortunate country which the chemical Baron delights the most to 
honour, or, as it may be, the one in which he delights the most to be 
honoured, for, in the dedicatory epistle to Sir James Clark, in the 
present edition of these letters, he tells us, that he hardly considers 
himself ‘a foreigner, since I am proud to be enabled to call myself a 
freeman of two of your most important cities,”—an honour, by the 
way, which a native professor might long sigh for in vain. Be this as 
it may, the scientific dicta of the German professor are given to us 
with a celerity unknown to our Wouter von Twillers at home, who 
accustom themselves to smoke a few cogitative pipes before venturing 
themselves on fresh ground where at least they have not had the 
opportunity of a few preliminary experiments. But what, if in his 
haste, the ennobled occupant of the chemical chair at Munich should 
be found wanting? Well, even if so, is not the main object achieved, 
for, if not the first in the field of experiment, he is at all events the 
first in that of print, which with the public, who have “ freedoms” to 
bestow, is pretty much the same thing. 

Meanwhile, by the time our Von Twillers have knocked the ashes 
from their pipes, and done tardy battle with their doubts, should they 
subsequently venture before the public as bearers of even a more correct 
version of the subject, they are looked on as followers only in the wake 
of the more advanced philosopher. Hence it is that we occasionally see 
lamentations on the decline of science in this country, while its 
advance in others is laudatively held up for our special imitation. 
This apparent degree of foreign progress however, on a little closer 
examination, will be found to arise more from successfully applied 
industry in the modern art of bookmaking, than from greater originality 
or superior advance in the field of discovery. On the Continent, the 
compilation of an elementary treatise, where originality is neither met 
with nor called for, is the mode usually adopted by scientific men to 
acquire for themselves professional rank and standing. To gain a 
similar position with us, it is considered more incumbent to evince 
talent for original research, which shall result in discovery of some 
kind. Here, among men of science, the art of clothing already-known 
facts in elegant or appropriate language is looked upon as a secondary 
order of merit, or, at all events, as one which is as little indispensible 
to the true cultivator of science as the art of oratory. In fact, the 
exhibitor of either of these useful adjuncts to advancement is often 
looked at doubtingly by his stricter fellow-labourers in the same field. 
It is therefore, with us, that scientific men of this class seldom care to 
descend to the drudgery of compilation, from which they can hope for 
little professional fame, and hardly adequate profit. Hence their 
writings, as found in the periodicals excluslvely devoted to science, 
are, as a rule, better fitted for readers of their own grade than for the 
general public, At the same time this may arise less from lack of 
capacity to adorn than from the implied necessity for plainness of style. 
Unfortunately, however, writers of this class, who are the real workers 
in science, seldom mect with due advancement through the mere force 
of public favour. Let a minister who may chance to have kindred 
tastes confer an honour or appointment on one of them, when at once 
the little-known donee is set down as some lucky fellow, whose only 
merit consists in possessing “friends at court,” but who, after all, 
might be a Robert Brown or a Faraday; the latter of whom, 
but for the popular lectures at the Royal Institution, would 
have been equally little known to the public. On the other 
hand, we have the donor accused with equal loudness of jobbing 











away the places in his patronage to the exclusion of “ better men,” a 
phrase which means men with whose names the public have become 
familiar through popular authorship, or the newspaper reports of their 


lectures at places of public resort. In short, the bulk of the advance- 
ment goes to that class of men who are possessed of conversational 
readiness and nerve enough to sustain them before a public as- 
sembly, where the possessors of a profounder knowledge, with less 
practice in the art of laying it forth, would signally fail. 

Without intending to include Professor Liebig as exclusively 
belonging to the class of scientific men who prefer the applause of the 
public to the more judicious discrimination of their professional 
brethren; certain it 1s that among us few, if any, really scientific 
writers have had more self-imposed practice in the art of popular 
authorship. We say self-imposed, because his tasks in this respect 
have always been of this character, in this country, from his in- 
troduction to the present. For example, on, we believe, his 
first visit to England in 1837, he attended the meeting of 
the “ British Association for the Advancement of Sciepce” that 
year. Before breaking up, the council of this body usually name the 
subjects they deem most desirable to have brought before the meet- 
ing of the following year, <A report on the present state of organic 
chemistry was among the subjects thus named. Accordingly, Pro- 
fessor Johnston, of Durham, was asked whether he would undertake 
the labour of drawing up such a report for the ensuing meeting. 
When we intimate that this gentleman wrote subsequently those 
admirable papers in Blackwood, on, if we remember the title, ‘‘ The 
Things we Eat,” our readers will recognise his eminent fitness for the 
proposed task. On this occasion, however, he declined on the ground 


that he had already in hand an elaborate report on another branch of 


chemistry amply sufficient to occupy all his spare time in the interval. 
It was then suggested that possibly Professor Liebig, then in the 
room, would undertake the task, to which he assented. Thus com- 
menced his connection with British chemistry. For three years 
nothing was heard of the report he had thus undertaken, when, in 
1840, instead of the usual manuscript memoir, forwarded to the secre- 
tary to be read and discussed before receiving the imprint of the 
association, there appeared a popularly written octavo volume— 
already in print, nay published by the very respectable firm named 
at the head of this notice. This volume was dedicated only to the 
association, whilst it professed to be the result of the task he had 
formerly undertaken. Thus, discussion as to its merits, or even read- 
ing before the body, was put entirely out of the question. But, after 
all, though the title professed otherwise, the contents of the book 
itself by no means fulfilled the intentions of the association. 
In short, the professor had scarcely touched the subject on 
which he had undertaken to write, and, we question whether 
this body would have undertaken the expense of printing the 
paper thus produced, had it been read at their meeting. In fact, it 
was by no means the subject they had bargained for. It is true the 
title-page of the printed book indicated its contents to be primarily on 
‘‘organic chemistry ;” but on looking into it this was soon discovered 
to be a misnomer. It was in reality a popularly written, but incom- 
plete, treatise on agriculture, whilst it was made a vehicle of conveying 
a sprinkling of its author’s peculiar views ; some of which, by the way, 
he has since had reason tochange. In proof of which it has been found 
necessary to alter the title-page of subsequent editions of the same 
book to make it accord with the true character of its contents. On the 
other hand, had the professor strictly carried out the intention of the 
association, in this instance, by reading a paper of the character he vo- 
luntarily undertook, there would have been more real scientific labour, 
but less room for popular approbation. Moreover, some of his cruder 
notions would have been probably assailed, and hence would have had 
the benefit of earlier correction. Besides which, the report could not 
have been swelled out into a volume by going over ground already 
traversed by others. We may remark that the book in question pur- 
ported to be edited by Lyon Playfair, Ph.D., then a youth, and thus 
heard of for the first time. The preface, written by the professor, 
contained one of those introductory encomiums on his juvenile editor 
and pupil which have become so systematically conspicuous in our 
author’s subsequent publications. Nor, as it appears, is his patron- 
ising partiality in this respect confined to one favourite alone, so little 
so indeed, that even fresh editions are sufficient to give birth to fresh 
editors, apparently for the sole purpose of introducing them encomi- 
astically, or in familiar parlance, ‘giving them a lift” into public 
estimation. For example, former editions of the letters now under 
notice contained the name of Dr, Gregory (since dead) as their editor, 
with an encomiastic “lift” in the preface as to his acquirements in 
chemical science. In the title-page to this edition, however, we are 
introduced to a fresh editor and former pupil. Of this gentleman, we 
are told in the preface that he “is one of the most distinguished 
chemists in Great Britain.” Now, without desiring to detract one jot 
from his merits, whatever they are, we humbly confess not to have 
heard his name before ; and whilst making this acknowlegment, we 
do profess to have some acquaintance with British chemists and their 
current literature. Possibly we may have overlooked his name in the 
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society’s Transactions, but, even so, an encomium to such an extent is 
not only in bad taste, but savours not faintly, of a systematic desire on 
the part of the professor to puff his pupils into undue notoriety. 
Indeed, we happen to know that these laudatory paragraphs are used 
for such a purpose. 

At present, however, we have to speak less of Baron Liebig as a 
chemist than as a popular writer on chemistry, It is in this character 
he is best known in this country, and the one at which he aims in 
the work at the head of our notice. But apart from authorship, that 
he has been a useful labourer in the science he has chosen, few will 
deny. Several of his improved processes and apparatus are found 
exceedingly useful. His improvement of Gay Lussac’s potash bulbs 
have given a certainty to one process of organic analysis previously 
unknown. Mis early labours as an organic analyst have also been 
numerous. Though oceasionally speculative, he is not to be reckoned 
a profound or original thinker, nor are his theoretical notions usually 
fortunate. Generally, they seem to be hastily formed on insufficient 
data. Asa writer on agricultural chemistry—where he ditfers from 
others—he is hardly to be considered a safe guide. It is true he has 
been a controversialist on many points connected with the subject, but 
he has had the invariable luck of coming off the second-best. The 
result of his differences with Boussingault and Dumas in France, and 
Mulder in Holland, were especially of this character. Since their 
termination all his tendencies seem to be manifested towards this 
country, though even here, where our scientific men have been hitherto 
so docile, a something of the kind is pending between him and one of 
our native agriculturists, but which, as far as it has gone, promises to 
be scarcely more fortunate for the Baron. 

Ever since the publication in 1840, of the agricultural work already 
referred to, Baron Liebig has been looked on in England not only as 
the greatest living agricultural authority, but as one who has contri- 
buted, by his chemical researches, the most to its practical improve- 
ment. With all deference, we must say that in no respect is this 
opinion correct. That he has been a popular exponent of some of its 
well-recognised principles we admit; but even now none of his expe- 
rimental researches have as yet—if ever they do—succeeded in forcing 
themselves into practice. Nor will it suffice to tell us this arises from 
the stolidity of the farmer and his proverbial slowness to adopt 
improvement. Whatever it may have been, this is hardly his charac- 
ternow. He has become, as a rule, a shrewd enterprising tradesman. 
Only show the man that resorts to the antipodes for the manure of 
his fields any obvious improvements that he can readily practise 
nearer home, and depend on it he will give them a trial. Perhaps we 
can hardly furnish a better illustration with regard to the correctness 
of our view as to the services rendered by the professor to the farmer, 
than is to be found in the negative evidence afforded by the late Pro- 
fessor Johuston’s great work on agriculture. ‘This is the British 
scientific work on the subject. par excellence. In completeness it may 
be looked on as a cyclopedia, It is recent, and has gone through 

more than one edition. Itsauthor—the writer of the papers referred to 
in Blackwood—was justly considered the highest scientific authority on 
thesubject in these kingdoms. Now, it hasnot unfrequently been our duty 
to refer to its pages, and in no one of them do we remember to have 
once seen the name of Baron Liebig. From this one would naturally 
infer that in a work of this magnitude, where all existing authorities 
worth anything are quoted, and indeed are bound to be so, that had 
the author found reason to recommend a course of practice founded on 
any principles exclusively promulgated by the German professor, his 
name, at least, would have been mentioned in connection with them. 

It is as a clear-headed writer on these subjects, apart from theory, 
that our author deserves to take his stand. Among scientific men in 
this respect he has few equals. Not that his style is remarkable 
for either roundness or polish, for, on the contrary, it is often 
deficient of both. But his strength, like that of Cobbett, consists, 
not in depth, but in a familiar and striking mode of illustration, 
which, though occasionally rising to eloquence, is never clothed 
in superfluous verbiage. He has the rare merit in a scientific writer 
of never becoming uninteresting, even to the general reader ; and, if 
his premises are granted, he is seldom obviously illogical. A course 
of lectures delivered by him at the University of Giessen, and trans- 
lated in the Lancet some years ago, were, as far as they went, also 
models of that sort of writing. 

Of his manner and matter, however, we have no more favourable 
example of his in our language, than the very deservedly popular 
book at present under notice. It is already in its fourth edition, 
and although the preceding ones have agreeably conveyed to the 
general reader much interesting information, yet the additional matter 
we find embodied in the present volume will repay the expense of a 
repurchase to the same class of readers. We were about to cite a few 
passages from this additional matter for the purpose of commenting 
upon it; when, perceiving that our desire to determine Baron Liebig’s 
true place as a scientific authority had betrayed us into a considerable 
occupation of space, we resolved to defer these observations until our 
next number. 





CARDINAL WISEMAN IN IRELAND. 
Cardinal Wiseman's Tour in Ireland. Dublin: James Dufly. pp. 416. 
( NE MUST, we think, be a great admirer of Cardinal Wiseman 
: to set much store on this book. Its motto seems to be—the 
Cardinal, the whole Cardinal, and nothing but the Cardinal. It 


° 





begins and ends and has its middle in Wiseman. Indeed, under all 
the circumstances, we should not wonder if it considerably disappointed 
some of that hierarch’s most ardent votaries in the *‘ Isle of Saints.” 
For this book is, as it were, in its second edition. At least, all its 
contents, and a good deal more, are to be found amongst the Irish 
newspapers of last year bearing date from the 24th of August to the 
14th of September. But it is only the lucubrations of the Cardinal 
that are preserved in their entirety ; while those of all less important 
personages ‘‘have been revised,” and, no doubt, toned down, “by a lay 
gentleman of considerable literary experience and celebrity.” “As we 
ourselves happen to recollect the style of not a few of the speeches 
uttered at these ecclesiastical banquets under the united 
influence of Celtic enthusiasm and champagne, we very willingly 
allow that the task performed by the literary lay gentleman was no 
sinecure. ; 

We cannot, however, help thinking that not a few after-dinner 
orators, who probably hoped that the offspring of their brains, or 


some of 


rather lungs, might serve as a setting to the great man’s elocutional 
jewels, will think that the editor has only told a portion of the truth 
in stating that A., B., or C. next proceeded to speak in a strain of 
considerable eloquence. ‘This curtailment too, as we before hinted 
has not tended to relieve the Now we are 
not suggesting that Cardinal mission was a decided 
failure. ‘That eminent personage was cast for a part not over easy, 
and he got through it p as well as could have been 
expected. There was, too, considerably less romance in the part 
assigned to him than might be 
matter. 


. 
. , 
monotony of the book. 


Wiseman’s 
rhaps quite 


supposed from a cursory view of the 
Pleasant it must of course have been to return to the home 
of one’s fathers after an absence of twenty years, a Cardinal, the 
chosen vessel of the High Pontiti. Pleasant too, it was to 


; : Aes “laos , 
exchange Anglo-Saxon coldness for Celtic enthusiasm; to have a 


doubtless, 


flock 
t in some religious 
external 


as th se, 


‘who even allow their gushing feelings to find ven 
rather than one amongst whom 

rarely, if at all, felt.’ With such gains 
one might well prefer, at least for a time, ecclesiastical 
and-mortar in the dull little town of Ballinasloe to the marble of the 
splendid edifice in Southwark, Not unpleasant was it too, we dare 
say, to take the chief seat at lordly banquets where the wine “ Pon- 
tificum potiore ceenis” was not less sparkling than the enthusiasm ; 
and where there were no heretics or, to borrow a phrase from this 
volume, 


exclamations,” ‘ such 
influences are 


brick- 


** vulgar Protestantism,” to criticise and deaden the effusive 
outpourings of Hibernian Roman Catholicism. But, after all, we 
cannot help thinking that the Cardinal must have felt no very great 
regret at the termination of his three weeks’ tour. The thing evidently 
began to be tedious from its very sameness ; the diurnal lunch, lecture, 
and banquet, to be diversified next day by a lecture, lunch, and ban- 
quet, was more than flesh and blood could bear for long ; and invoca- 
tions to St. Dympna and St. Peter of Alcantara were probably begin- 
ning to fail in drawing forth the half-sovereign or five-shilling piece from 
Celtic breeches-pockets. We should, however, have scarcely supposed 
—had we not been so informed—that the opening of a very common- 
place chapel ‘‘ was perhaps the most remarkable religious ceremonial 
in this country for over three hundred years.” If this be so, despite 
the occasional presence of the Cardinal and other interesting acces- 
sories, we cannot help thinking that our neighbours of the Emerald 
Isle must be rather hard up for ecclesiastical excitements. We must, 
indeed, confess our gratification that to his many other claims upon the 
affections of his countrymen, the Cardinal could not add that of being 
a martyr. He was allowed, with the exception of one or two 
attempted interruptions on the part of “ vulgar Protestants ” to parade 
at willhis forbidden archiepiscopal dignity ; he might show up Lord Jchn 
Russell and his bill, and find no man to say him nay ; and utter grave jokes 
-—for even a Cardinal makes jokes at times—about the bruta fulmina 
of the Thunderer. The Cardinal, indeed, must have been somewhat 
hard up for grievances when, as at the Waterford banquet, he was 
obliged to recount what ‘his ancestors had to endure to preserve the 
faith ; how they shared in confiscations and spoliations of property 
which were the heirlooms of every Catholic in those days.” ‘There 
are now so many descendants of Brian Boru who ought all to have 
been kings of Erin, that our sympathy with any individual member 
of that discrowned race is but very limited; and we can more 
readily bestow a smile than a tear upon a_ portly hierarch, 
whose deserts possibly are great, but whose success is at least com- 
mensurate with them, desiderating in. a melancholy post-prandial 
speech amid a sympathising audience the loss of that ancestral pro- 
perty, which (if it ever existed out of Cloud-cuckoo-land), hasbeen for 
some centuries in the grasp of heretics. All this, we say, makes us 
quite certain, that whether this present age is that of gold as optimists 
maintain, or of iron, or rather brass as some cynics hint, we can 


positively affirm it is not the age of martyrdom. Yet, this 
book is far from calculated to make us take a gloomy view of the 
present condition of Ireland. There is much less verjuice in the 


after-dinner orations with which it is studded than might have been 
expected from a Celtic audience listening to the time-honoured woes of 
a Cardinal and a countryman. We trace no deep plot in the fact 
that the health of Queen Victoria was postponed to that of Pope 
Pius IX. ; and we believe, nay, we are quite sure, that in no part of 
her dominions has her Majesty more faithful and loving subjects than 
in the Emerald Isle. Cuvier tells us in his ‘“* Recherches Physio- 
logiques,” that the crania of Irishmen, or at least of 311 which he had 
examined and carefully compared with others, are nearly double as 
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thick as those of the Celtic tribes generally, and excel those of the 
other Europe: in races in a larger proportion ; ; yet it is not so much to 
this circumstance that we set down the scanty number of Celtic skulls 
cracked during the Cardinal’s recent progress as to the augmented 
love of order and law springing from a vast increase of material 
en pron among our Irish brethren. Southey tells us of a Spaniard 
who always put on his spectacles when he was about to eat che rries 
that they asda look the bigger and more tempting. We think, how- 
ever, that the Car ding al takes a fair uns pectac cled view of the state of 
things when he speaks of the extraordinary progress of Ireland during 
the last few years: *“‘ Let any man go through Ireland now who has 
been there before, and note the herds and flocks, the stock thr -ouchout 
the country, and he will fin 1 things not only import tantly, but totally, 
changed. He will look in vain for races of animals ‘whie h he saw 
years ago.” And, further, ‘‘ that theré is every cheering hope that by 
decrees there will not remain one portion of the island that is not 
visited by a well-earned prosperity.” We ourselves, when in Ireland 
a few months ago, fancied we saw a marked improvement in the breed 
of an animal no less im portant for farming purposes than the pig. We 
saw, or, at least, fancie 1 we saw, that the representative of Irish road- 
side pigdom was no longer a fleet, bony quadruped, with inexhaustible 
maw, having the appetite of an alderman and the frame of a wire- 
fastened skeleton; but a sleek, good-natured creature, whose infant 
descendants might have ( Charles Lamb his famous 
rhapsody on roast sucking-pig. But as we do not, like the Cardinal, 
“look at everything with a Catholic eye,” we only hold similar 
opinions 1 effect, and by no means as to the cause. And 
we cannot assign Roman 7 m to be in any way the cause 
of the improvemer it of Ireland, though we do trace a good deal to 
** wise law by which so much iand n thrown into the market, 
and has become the property of small owners.” We are not go ing to 
imitate the C linal’s “ane anti-Protestant lec —_ by enlarai 
on the especial nerits of Roman Catholicism; and when the « editor 
sweepingly eae the lubours of Protestant missionaries in 
[reland as ** the machinations of thos ” we would venture 
st that this expression might have been very judiciously 
— dow n by the * la : able literary experience 
and celebrity,” whose name w by no means an enigma to 
us. W ith the exception of the lecture already mentioned, there is 
little to specially o ject to in this volume, though we hope in England 
we could have spoken more kindly and in better taste of the zeal of 
toman ( who had signed their names to a handbill calli ing 
upon the Archbishop of Canterbury to prove from Scripture the 
doctrines of the Protestant natise it as 
offensive 
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religion, than to stig 





most 


vulgar Popery exhibiting itself in one of its 

forms. -* we substitute * Protestantism * Re '* Popery,” and 
“ Cardinal Archbishop ” for * Archbishop of Canterbury, ” our readers 
will, perhaps, think that here again “ the » lay gentlem: in > might 


have judiciou ly med down his langu: ige in spe: aking of the Pro- 
testant clergy of Dundalk. As to the lectures in this volume on 
secular subjects “delivered by Cardinal Wiseman, we only state our 
honest convictions when we say that they are (apart from the strong 
sectarian spirit pervading them) admirable ; infinitely superior to most 
of the thousand and one lectures which each month bewilder unh: appy 
audiences in this country. But two or three brief lectures are but a 
poor atonement for the shortcomings of some four hundred and odd 
pages; and though we by no means venture to affirm with Voltaire 
“that no man who ever yet lived deserved a quarto to himself,” we 
are quite certain that the three weeks’ tour of Cardinal Wiseman does 
not deserve the somewhat bulky volume before us, 
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HOSE WHO TAKE ANY INTEREST in the present condi- 
tion of the Jews in the Turkish dominions, and especially 
those whose pockets suffer to maintain that condition in certain 
quarters, ought to feel deeply indebted to the Rev. P. Beaton, Chaplain 
to the Forces, for his excellent translation of Dr. Frankl’s truthful and 
interesting account of his journeyings in 1856. It wasin March of that 
year that the worthy Doctor left Trieste for the purpose of investi- 
gating the matter, and the result m: ry be summed up in the gross by 
brie fly stating that he found the condition to be deplorable. In the 
Tonian Islands, he found that the Jewish children were mocked at in 
the schools, and that girls were altogether excluded. We cannot 
forbear turning aside for a moment from the main subject of the book 
to quote a brief account of Dr. Treiber, the physician who attended 
Byron in his last illness, be whom Dr. Frankl met at Athens: 

One evening, Dr. Treiber, the principal medical officer of the military staff, 
was seated beside me in the Casino. While I felt a natural attraction to this 
man from his prepossessing appearance, I felt a special interest in his conversation 
for another reason. He was the physician of the noblest man that took part in 
the Greek contest ; he closed the eyes of the dying Byron. Byron had no con- 
fidence in his young Italian physician, who wished to open a vein; and this was 
actually done by an English physician on the fourth day of his fatal illness, but 
it was too late. On the sixth day Dr. Treiber was invited toa consultation. 
Byron was still perfectly conscious. “ Examine me,” he said, ‘as much as 
you choose, but do not ask me many questions.” When, on the seventh day, 
the poet’s last hour was come, none were with him but Dr. Treiber and Dr. 
Mayer, a physician from Basle. The wish expressed by the poet in the last 
piece he ever wrote was accomplished: his weary heart was at rest. Dr. Treiber 











said, ‘‘ Let each close an eye.” This was done with great emotion and grief, for 
they knew that one of the lights of the world was extinguished. When the 
body was examined, it was found that all the organs were perfectly sound ; 
Byron might have lived a long life. The forehead was remarkably developed, 
and it is “particularly deserving of notice that Byron’s brain and that of 
Napoleon, the man whom he most detested, are the heaviest that have ever been 
weighed. 


It was at Athens also that Dr. Frankl met with the celebrated Maid 
of Athens—quantum mutata ! 


We met a tawdrily dressed woman, with a peculiar air which faded beauty 
assumes when it still wishes to attract aan. The woman looked at us 
with her large, black, wild-looking eves; her hair was grey, and carelessly 
arranged; a smile, which may once have been pleasant, played about her 
mouth. My companion said, ‘That is Byron’s celebrated Maid of Athens. 
He made her acquaintance during his first visit to Greece, and money is alk 
powerful.” 

From Greece Dr. Frankl proceeded to Anatolia, and thence to Con- 
stantinople. Of this city he says, wisely, that to see it to advantage 
you should be content to sail past it: ‘* All the splendour and magni- 
ficence vanishes at the moment you leave the ship and enter the 
narrow, dirty lanes.” It was in the Golden City that the traveller 
was present at the Feast of the Passover as kept at the house of Mr. 
Camondo, the richest Jew in the East, who is called also, ‘the Roth- 
schild of the East :” 

A long table was covered with valuable silver flower-vases, with sparkling 
cups of gold, and heavy plate and vessels of the same metal. A lofty centre 
dish contained the three kinds of passover bread, and over it hung a cover of 
green damask, richly embroidered with gold. All this rich display of gold and 
silver was lighted up with a hundred tapers. Four generations were seated at 
table; the patriarch of the house, clothed in silks of different colours, occupied 
a throne furnished with cushions of purple and gold. On his right were his 
sons; on his left, three daughters; opposite to him sat a goodly number of 
gre andchildre on, and a little great-grandaughter, ten years of age, asked with her 
childish voice the well-known question: ‘ Why is this night “different from all 
other nights? ” On which the great-grandfather sang or recited with a peculiar 
intonation: ‘** Because we were slaves in the land of the Pharaohs, and God has 
led us with a strong hand to the land of liberty.” In one corner of the large 
room, the floor of which was covered with the richest carpets, was seated the 
mother of these children, grandchildren, and great-grandchildren, apart from 
the rest, on a splendid divan. She wore wide trousers of red satin, anda short 
white silk petticoat over them; on her feet were yellow slippers; round her 
waist was a shaded silk girdle; the upper part of her body was covered with 
a green satin tunic, with wide sleeves, and richly embroidered in gold. But her 
head-dress was the most valuable part of her costume; a white silk shawl was 
gracefully wound round a red fez, and adorned with pearls and precious stones of 
different colours, The old lady has been blind for some years, and was not 
seated at table, as she required special attention. During the wonderful story 
of the land of Mizraim, which begins so mournfully and ends with shouts of 
‘triumph reaching to heaven, and with song of victory, the lady bowed her pale, 
intelligent face, and moved it gently from side to side, and the precious stones 
on her head sparkle .d and glittered like thousands of dewdrops shining in a rain- 
bow. When the last longing verse was sung, “ In future years we shall be in 
Jerusalem,” I felta movement of joy at the thought that this blessing should 
be mine this year, in a few weeks. Behind the table was the entrance to 
another room, covered with still more valuable carpets, where chibouques were 
prepared for the ladies and gentlemen ; each of these was richly tipped with 
amber, and surrounded with sparkling diamonds. 

Dr. Frankl describes an interview with Omar Pacha, whom he 
pourtrays with great minuteness, and who seemed to take much 
interest in the movements of the Jews in Jerusalem. He also gives a 
detailed account of the number and status of the Jews in Constanti- 
nople, in which city alone they number 38,400. There is an interest- 
ing chapter at this part of the book, giving an interesting account of 
many superstitions and customs of the Turkish Jews. 

From Constantinople Dr, Frankl went to Smyrna, and thence by 
Samos, Cos, Rhodes, and Paphos, to Larneca, when a visit was paid 
to the Jewish community of Canea. On to Beyrout and to Lebanon, 
with the prince of which mountain he had an interesting interview. 
At Damascus, Dr. Frankl was not above picking up a bit of ‘* scog ” 
concerning a lady who supplied some talk for the tea-tables of 
England some years ago: 

It happened that an Arab, who was present, directed the conversation to an 
eccentric lady, who created a great sensation some years ago, and who is now 
living at Damascus. L ady Ellenborougb, being compromised by her intrigue 
with an Austrian diplomatist, among many other lands, travelled through Ger- 
pri Italy, and Greece, where she married Count Theodaki. She soon 

eparated from him and went to the East. After being robbed by the Bedouins, 
in ‘th e neighbourhood of the Euphrates, she became enamoured of the Sheik, 
and Lady Digby, as she called herself again, married him. The Anisi Bedouin 
Midschuel, her husband, left wife and children on the banks of the Euphrates, and 
the young man accompanied his elderly wife, who is now about fifty-five years of 
age, to Damascus. The fair-haired spouse of the Bedouin, who possesses an 
annual revenue of 15,000 dollars at least, bought a handsome house and garden 
in one of the suburbs of Damascus, where she is surrounded with all the com- 
forts of Europe, keeps a large establishment of servants, and a splendid stud, 
rides, hunts, and reads; while her husband, who, since his marriage, possesses 
but little influence among his tribe, occasionally conducts travellers to Palmyra, 
so as to gain a little money for himself. The wife of the Shiek has learned his 
language, and lives happy with this son of the desert. 

While at Damascus he was invited to take part in a feast given in 
honour of Baron Alphonso von Rothschild, who had just arrived from 
Jerusalem ; and the description of the beautiful dresses of the ladies, 
the jewels, and the luxuriant fare, leads us to suspect that the persecu- 
tions to which the Jews are subjected in the East are alleviated by no 
small amount of social comfort. It was on this occasion that the 
worthy Doctor was guilty of an innovation which had never before 
been attempted in a country where the orthodox belief is that women 
have no souls; he drank the health of ‘The Ladies.” With what 
success, however, from the immediate objects of the toast, let him tell 
for himself: 
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It was regarded as an innovation from a new and more audacious world, 


when I replied, on my health being drunk, by another toast, which the clever 


Secretary of the Austrian Consulate translated into that patois of broken Spanish 
which alone is spoken by the ladies of Damascus: ‘‘ From my childhood I have 
heen accustomed to hear of the roses of Damascus; they are celebrated in the 
West, and known by the enchanting fragrance of the attar of roses, But on 
mv arrival here, after crossing the ocean and many lands, I find that they have 
lost all their attractions for me, since I have seen the ladies of Damascus, and 
such a charming circle of them around me; on my return home, I will speak 
only of the fair roses of Damascus.” For a moment there was a deep calm, like 
that which precedes a storm at sea. Then the ladies began to knock on the 
table, with the handles of their knives and forks, with such violence, that many 
of them broke with a clink. When this storm had ceased, they began to express 
their astonishment to one another by the slight smacking of the tongue, by 
which the Italians and and the Jews of Europe express their admiration. After 
this they shook their heads in admiration, so that it seemed as if countless streal 
of lightning were flashing from their head-dresses—red, green, white, yellow 
sparks and rays of diamonds 
But when the reader hears how this piece of gallantry was rewarded, 
he may be possibly not inclined to be very envious of the bonne fortune 
of Dr. Frankl: 

At given signal all the ladies stood up; 
meat, and advancing solemnly with the fork extended like a sceptre, handed me 
the sweetmeats, one after another. I did not dare return the fork t 
having partaken of the sweetmeat, as ould I l 


each one stuck a fork into a sweet- 








I should thus h 
ciate this extraordinary attention. My sense of t 
violence, and I was afraid that worse ec: 
accompanied this distribution of sweets with such expressions as ‘‘ May it agree 
with you, sir,” or, ‘‘ May God bless the morsel to you.” 


uly to appre- 
— t 

suffered great 

The ladies 


nsequences mig } 


From Damascus, by Baalbee, to Tripoli, and 


before startin® by steamer for Palestine, landing at Jaffa; and now the 
traveller is in the Holy Land. It is at Jaffa that Sir Moses Montefiore 
has gardens, bought for 10,0007, where he employs twenty Jewish 
labourers. From this part he proce ‘back to Je 

The Holy City has been described so often that we mt 
from following Dr. Frankl v i 
its sacred spots. In one res 
materially from those which have generally reached us; f 
these are generally written by Christians whose attention is occupied 
principally with the localities sanctified, or said to have be i 
by the presence of the Saviour, the I 
exclusive attention to spots of Old Testament 
on one of his own holy places, what wonder if 
filled with the memories of his great history and of his venerable 
religion, became filled with a pious and almost poetical afjlatus ! 

Meanwhile, I had been seized with a strange feeling of uneasiness. On my 
right was a lofty bow-window, which commanded a view of localities, which 
were covered with cupolas, arches, pillars, ruins, porches, and gigantic 
cypress-trees. It was the platform of Mount Moriah, and the ever-sacred place 
where the temple of Jehovah stood. I was so overpowered with excitement and 
sorrow, that I only seemed to listen to the conversation. The Consul, on observing 
this, asked what was the matter. 
and asked the Pasha to allow me to gaze upon the scene for a little. 
it as long as you like,” was his answer; “ and if you wish to descend, my ¢ 
retainers shall accompany vou.” I rose from my seat, and ga 
wonderful scene. There are moments in our existence, when the past and the 
future are blended into one—when the mind realises all that is separated by 
time and space is actually present, and is borne along on the unfettered wing of 
fancy as in a waking dream. The soul floats on an ocean of sensations, in the 
midst of which may be discerned the dark outline of mighty thoughts. We are 
swept away, as it were, by the flood of joy and of sorrow, that seizes upon us. 
All that had been done in past generations and centuries passed in review before 
me; I saw a father preparing to offer up his own son asa sacrifice; I saw the 
pillar of fire marchingthrough the wilderness, and the mountain of thunder with its 
flames; I stood as a listener in the temple of Jehovah; I heard the royal bard 
of Israel strike the harp inspired of God. A countless multitude was thronging 
in the court of the Temple, and the High Priest, in his white robes, brought 
forth the sacrifice of the atonement. J witnessed apostacy and treason against 
God, and weak kings rising in rebellion, and devouring flames licking the 
beams of cedar in Jehovah’s temple! The anger of the Lord burst forth and 
brought all to destruction, and it has not yet ceased to pour down darkness and 
misery on His chosen people. 

In other respects, too, his narrative differs from that of most other 
travellers; and in none more so than when he speaks of the Jewish 
society in Jerusalem, with which his position gave him peculiar oppor- 
tunities to become acquainted. ‘The accounts which he gives of the 
resident Jews and of the Rabbis are not very inviting. These last 
discourage agriculture among the Jews; for the simple reason that if 
the rich European Jews, instead of sending alms, were to buy estates 
and employ labourers, it would stop the stream of gold which now 
falls through their hands. And again: ; 

When Sir Moses Montefiore proposed to establish a soup-kitchen, they 
stoutly resisted, candidly stating as one of their objections: “Why, the poor 
would be running there and eating, and we should receive less money.” And 
where are our schools? There is not a single one in the whole of the Holy City. 
; Our space will not permit us even to summarise the interesting 
information which Dr. Frankl communicates respecting the pro- 
ceedings of the Jews in Jerusalem. One or two facts, however, may 
be worth notice. The entire Jewish population of Jerusalem is 5,000 
souls, or one-third of the whole population. The laws and customs 
of the community will be found fully set forth in the pages of Dr. 
Frankl, but can only be alluded to here. This community is sup- 

orted In various ways, but for the most part by the alms and contri- 

utions of those pious Jews throughout Europe who regard the partial 
colonisation of Jerusalem as a step towards that return to which the 
more enthusiastic of them look forward with such eagerness. How 
far this enthusiasm is really felt it is not for us to determine; but we 
cannot help thinking that although it may possibly exist in the bosoms 
of a few, those who give the largest sums would not be the first to 
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the arid hills of Judea or even for the shadows of Olivet! 
Some of the Jews residing in the Holy City, though they ar 
enough to accept alms from their European brethren, amass money 
and are no more above a little sharp practice than are their brethren 
in Holywell-street. ‘* Dog ought not to eat dog” isa proverb; bi 
here is a veritable anecdote, told by Dr. Frankl himself, tendinz to 
prove that Jew does not despise good Jew for his food : 
Sir Moses Montefiore brought with him in wooden barrel 
and resolved, with his usual kindness of disposition, to give wi 
a dollar to every poor person. It took many hours before his task was done and 
the miserable exhibition of poverty concluded. It so happened that the noble 
distributor, forgetful of himself, gave away the sum which her ired t I 
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Cohen, and endowed by the Ri thsch with 100,000 piastre r. 
Isaac Alteras, one of the Sepharedim, and an Austrian st ct, being intrusted 
management of it, lent 40,000 piastres lents of the Sepha- 
lof them regarded the money not as ns of benefiting rs 
ing loans without interest, but as a me iti I ly v 
ut at usury. One half of the mor the t 
was lost, notwithstanding repeat of e 
Jonsul to recover it. 
The tendency of Dr. I observations is manifestly to point out 
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the case of Don Jose Perez, an industrious and enterprising Jew. who 
has actually succeeded in cultivating potatoes on Mount Zion 
r walking for about twenty minu s, with they y of Hermon be! 
t, we reached the gate of Zion, passed through its lofty portal, 5 
gf, crossed over some desolate heaps of ruins, t e to tl! 
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had pressed from a rhyenius planted by himself, as a gift “for the noble foun- 
lress of a school in Jerusalem.” He lamented that the Jews were not placed in 
a n to enable them to cultivate the soil of the Holy Lond, which would 


ward them a hundredfold. ‘* Why,” he asked, “does Europe send sum after 
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before the Lord destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, even as tl 1 of th 
Lord, like the land of Egypt as thou comest unto Zcar.” 
Dr. Frankl finely observes that there is something infinitely moving 


and poetically beautiful in the description of the object of a Jew 
written on his passport—* In i Jerusalem. 
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Frankl himself how many of the bearers of that passport are animated 
ny religious faith at all? Hisown story tells of cunning, of avarice, 
yerisy and laziness : very much of the huckster and very little 
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by the reception of alms.” most civen 
wholesale and without discretion, tend to nothing but the encourage- 
ment of laziness and the enriching of those who undertake their im- 
mediate distribution. It is time that these truths were known among 
those Jews who are the unconscious means of perpetuating this unsatis- 
factory state of things; and if Dr. Frankl’s book have the effect of causing 
them to inquire more narrowly into the destination and distribution 
of the money which they contribute, it will not have been written in 
vain. Sound and sensible is his advice to his brother Jews respecting 
the lazzaroni of Jerusalem: ** Give them work that they 
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work; buy them lands, which they may possess here though they 
cannot do so at home, that they may earn their bread as God has 
appointed, in the sweat of their brows, that they may become a noble 


community instead of a colony of beggars, and that they may sanctify 
the name of the Lord.” 
rEOFFRY HAMLYN. 
The Recollections of Geoffry Hamlyn. By Henry Krnester. 
Cambridge and London: Macmillan and Co. 3 vols. pp. 874. 
rQXHERE ARE FEW RARER PHENOMENA than to find two 
| brothers capable of raising themselves to the first rank in the 
same intellectual pursuit. Horace and James Smith, and Lords Stowell 
and Eldon, are among the rare instances which occur to us, and even 
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between these there will always be a certain apportionment of merit 
for the purpose of giving a greater share of fame to one or other of 
the brothers. We do not recall a single example of two brothers who 
have achieved equal excellence in poetry; although a brother of the 
present Poet Laureate tried the experiment and failed. Nor, indeed, 
does the memory supply us with a pair of fraternal novelists of excel- 
lence anterior to the example before us; because, although Thomas, 
the brother of Walter Scott, is by some judged to be a claimant for 
more than half the credit, the question is much too vague and uncer- 
tain to be pronounced upon with any degree of certainty. Here, 
however, the marvel is achieved ; at least, in our opinion it is so. 
Charles Kingsley is known to the world by many great and admirable 
works, by “ Alton Locke,” by ‘* Hypatia,” by “ Yeast,” by ‘ West- 
ward Ho!” and Henry Kingsley has but this, his first effort to stand 
upon; and yet we should find it difficult to estimate the qualities of 
both so as to prononnce with certainty upon their respective 


merits, in such a manner as to give the palm to either. We 
apprehend that it is no light praise when we say of Mr. Henry 
Kingsley that he is, in some respects, superior to his brother; indeed, 
we can hardly imagine higher praise. In every sense of the Horatian 
phrase, they are “ par nobile fratrum.” . 


enry 
yf’ th 


Mr. Henry Kingsiey is, we are given to understand, the younger 
€ thi 


brother « 1¢ Rector of Eversley, and he has spent much time 
in Australia, where the scene of ‘ Geoffry Hamlyn” mainly 
lies. Judging from this book there is an extraordinary simi- 


larity of tastes, pursuits, and opinions between the two broth 


They are both downright, earnest men; both are great upholders of 
what is called “ muscular Christianity,” and both have a warm taste 
for the study of Nature. There is a freshness about the younger 
brother, and a vigorous carelessness of composition which once distin- 
guished the writings of Charles, but have of late given place to 
greater polish of composition ; but we like Henry none the less on 
that acco ; j 
“ Geoffry Hamlyn” are fine stalwart men, and the women are 
distinguished for their physical beauty; even Frank Maberly, 
the model clergyman and modern missionary, is mighty of thew 
and sinew, can leap a five-barred gate at a bound, and ean run 
four miles in twenty-one minutes without being “blown.” So it is 


As for the muscular tendency, all the heroes in 








throughont; Major Buckley and his fine son, Sam, and Tom Troubridge, 
are all children of Anak, and even the great villain of the storv, George 
Hawker himself, is gifted with physical strength and personal beauty 
as some sort of compensation. Among the women too, Mary Thornton, 
Mrs. Buckley, Alice Brentwood, and even Madge, the gipsy, are grand 
specimens of animal development. . 

It is in his deep and abiding love of nature that Mr. Henry 
Kingsley’s remarkable qualifications as a writer must principally be 
sought for. Evidently a naturalist of no mean order, and fond of 
natural history for itself alone, loving it with an affection far higher 
that narrow pedantic affection for exclusive knowledge and hard 
names which some miscall science, Mr. Henry King-ley dwells upon 
a bit of nature with an undisguised fondness, and paints it with a 
careful minuteness which could only proceed from knowledge mingled 
with affection for the subject. Thus it is that when a beautiful scene 
has to be touched upon, as one of those extraordinary natural pheno- 
mena which belong to the Australian clime, the pen of the writer 
seems to linger around the scene so long as a detail remains unde- 
scribed. So remarkable and characteristic is this peculiarity, and so 
rare a one is it among our novelists, that we shall not be surprised to 
hear Mr. Kingsley accused of it as if it were a fault ; for some there 
are who are so narrowed by custom and blinded by prejudice that 
they will allow of nothing out of the beaten track, and these will be 
likely to say that where the natural details have been elaborated it has 
been at the expense of the dramatic vigour of the story. That this is 
not so, however, we shall very soon prove. ; 

The tale upon which the ‘ Recollections of Geoffry Hamlyn” run 
is a chronicle, as it were, of two Devonshire families, the Buckleys and 
the Thorntons, to which is subsequently wedded that of the Brent- 
woods. Geoffry Hamlyn, the narrator, is himself a very unimportant 
personage in the story, which could indeed go on very well without him ; 
though there are moments when his presence is very welcome to supply 
a thread of narrative, and more than one scene in which he develops 
many admirable and interesting qualities. Mary Thornton, the heroine, 
is a beautiful but self-willed girl, the daughter of a Devonshire 
clergyman, who neglects the love of several honest admirers, such as 
her cousin Tom Troubridge, and Geoflry Hamlyn himself, and runs 
away with a worthless but handsome scoundrel, George Hawker. 
This fellow is about as bad as bad can be, one of the worse villains 
possible, though very handsome. And if the reader urges that it is 
impossible or even improbable for a well-bred and exceedingly well- 
meaning young lady to fall in love with such as him, all that we can 
say is that he knows little of the female heart. The end of such a 
marriage as this may easily be foretold. George Hawker goes down 
the hill very fast, and is presently transported for coining, leaving 
Mary with ababy at her breast. All this, and the death of her father, 
and the appearance upon the scene of a certain admirable Dr. Mul- 
haus (a worthy who is full of knowledge and courage and simplicity, 
and who turns out to be a great Prussian statesman in disguise), 
make up the first volume. In the second volume the Buckleys 
have emigrated, and Mary Thornton with them. They take 
sheep-farms and thrive exceedingly. Tom Troubridge goes part- 
nership with Mary Thornton, and there is a vague rumour that 


than 











George Hawker is dead; nothing certain, however, on that score. 
Sam Buckley, the son of the Major, grows up a fine man, quite the 
Apollo of the Australian plains ; and he falls in love with, and becomes 
betrothed to, Alice Brentwood, their Venus, the daughter of Captain 
Brentwood, an old comrade of the Major, who has also taken to 
farming and sheep-grazing. Dr. Mulhaus, too, sick of being left in 
England alone, has followed them to the antipodes, and as years pass 
over without anything to trouble this fair prospect, everything smiles 
and everybody is happy. On a sudden, the storm bursts. A band of 
bushrangers, with George Hawker at their head, bursts upon this land 
of promise, carrying death and destruction before them. In the 
melée of a fight George Hawker commits the crowning villany of 
shooting his own son; but, after much mischief has been done, he 
expiates his crimes upon the gallows, and the story and its personages 
are suffered to end peacefully and happily. Such is the story of 
‘ Geoflry Hamlyn,” very briefly and sketchily told ; but this will give 
about as poor an idea of the work itself as a vague outline of a 
cathedral will of the rich carvings and glorious traceries in which its 
beauties chiefly reside. 

We have already intimated that one of the great charms of Mr. 
Henry Kingslev’s style is the fidelity with which he paints from nature. 
Instances of this might be quoted without end, and especially of the 
exceptional natural phenomena which are peculiar to those antipodean 
regions. We prefer, however, to give a specimen of the manner in 
vhich a grand picture and a fine reflection can be dashed with a few 


bold strokes : 





There was such a rise in the ground seawards, that the broad ocean was 
invisible till they were half way up the grassy down. Then right and left they 


began to see the nether firmament, stretching away infinitely. But the happy 
lovers paused not till they stoo! upon the loftiest breezy knoll, and seemed alone 
together between the blue cloudless heaven and another azure sphere which lay 
b neath their feet. A cloudless sky and a sailless sea. Far beneath them they 
heard but saw not the eternal surges gnawing at the mountain. A few white 
albatrosses skimmed and sailed below; and before, seaward, the sheets of turf, 
falling away, stretched into a shoreless headland, fringed with black rock and 
snow-white surf. She stood there, flushed and excited with the exercise, her 
bright hair dishevelled, waving in the free sea-breeze, the most yzlorious object 
in that glorious landscape, her noble mate beside her. Awe, wonder, and 
admiration kept both of them silent for a few moments, and then she spoke. ‘Do 
you know any of the choruses in the ‘ Messiah’ ?” asked she.—‘ No, I do not,” 
said Sam.—‘‘T am rather sorry for it,” she said, ‘because this is so very like 
some of them.”—‘‘I can quite imagine that,” said Sam. ‘I can quite imagine 
music which expresses what we see now. Something infinitely broad I should 
say. Is that nonsense now ?”—*“ Not to me,” said Alice. 

But, perhaps the finest piece of description in the book, and all the 
more worthy of quotation because it ends with a splendid piece of 
dramatic action, is the chapter describing George Hawker’s escape 
across the snow on the Murray ridges, after the last desperate fight of 
the bushrangers : 

Hawker the elder, as I said, casting one glance at the body of his son, whom 
he knew not, and another at Captain Desborough, who was just rising from the 
ground after his fall, set spurs to his noble chestnut horse, and, pushing through 
the contracted barriers of slate which closed up the southern end of the amphi- 
theatre where they had been surprised, made for the broader and rapidly rising 
valley which stretched beyond. He soon reached the rocky gate, where the vast 
ridge of schist, alternating with the limestone, and running north and south in 
high serrated ridges, was cut through by a deep fissure, formed by the never idle 
waters of a little creek, that in the course of ages had mined away the softer 
portions of the slate, and made a practicable pass toward the mountains. He 
picked his way with difficulty through the tumbled boulders that lay in the 
chasm; and then there was a cool brisk wind on his forehead, and a glare in his 
eyes. The chill breath of the west wind from the mountain—tie glare of the 
snow that filled up the upper end of the valley, rising in level ridges towards 
the sky-line. He had been this path before; and if he had gone it a hundred 
times again, he would only have cursed it for a rough, desperate road, the only 
hope of a desperate man. Not for him to notice the thousand lessons that the 
Lord had spread before him in the wilderness! Not for him to notice how the 
vegetation changed when the limestone was passed, and the white quartz reefs 
began to seam th. >laty sides of the valley like rivers of silver! Not for him to 
see how, as he went up and on, the hardy Dicksonia, still nestled in stunted tufts 
among the more sheltered side gullies, long after her tenderer sister, the queenly 
Alsophylla, had been left behind. He only knew that he was a hunted wild 
beast, and that his Jair was beyond the snow. The creek flashed pleasantly 
among the broken slate, full and turbid under the mid-day sun. After mid- 
night, when its fountains are sealed again by the frosty breath of night, that 
creek will be reduced to a trickling rill. His horse’s feet brushed through the 
delicate asplenium, the Venus’-hair of Australia; the sarsaparilla still hung in 
scant purple tufts on the golden wattle, and the scarlet correa lurked among the 
broken quartz. . . . His plans were well laid. Across the mountain, north of 
Lake Omeo, not far from the mighty cleft in which the infant Murray spends his 
youth, were two huts, erected years before by some settler, and abandoned. 
They had been used by a gang of bushrangers, who had been attacked by the 
police, and dispersed. Nevertheless, they had been since inhabited by the men 
we know of, who landed in the boat from Van Diemen’s Land, in consequence of 
Hawker himself having found a pass through the ranges, open for nine months 
in the year. So that, when the police were searching Gipp’s Land for these 
men, they, with the exception of two or three, were snugly ensconced on the 
other water-shed, waiting till the storm should blow over. In these huts 
Hawker intended to lay by for a short time, living on such provisions as were 
left, until he could make his way northward, on the outskirts of the settlements, 
and escape. . . . Snow, and nothing but snow. Sometimes plunging shoulder- 
deep into some treacherous hollow, sometimes guiding the tired horse across the 
surface frozen over unknown depths. He had been drinking hard for some 
days, and, now the excitement of action had gone off, was fearfully nervous. 
The snow-glint had dizzied his head, too, and he began to see strange shapes 
forming themselves in the shade of each hollow, and start at each stumble of 
his horse. A swift-flying shadow upon the snow, and a rush of wings overhead. 
Aneagle. The lordly scavenger is following him, impatient for him to drop 
and become a prey. Soar up, old bird, and bide thy time; on yonder precipice 
thou shalt have good chance of a meal. Twilight, and then night, and yet the 
snow but half past. There is a rock in a hollow, where grow a few scenty tufts 
of grass which the poor horse may eat. Here he will camp, fireless, foodless, 
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he is not in thoroughly alpine regions, yet still, at this time of the year, the 
snow is deep and the frost is keen. It were as well to keep awake. . . . Morn- 
ing, and the pale ghosts have departed. Long shadows of horse and man are 
thrown before him now, as the slope dips away to the westward, and he knows 
that his journey is well-nigh over. It was late, afternoon, before, having left 
the snow some hours, he began to lead his horse down a wooded precipice, 
through vegetation whicb grew more luxuriant every yard he descended. The 
glen, whose bottom he was trying to reach, was a black profound gulf, with 
perpendicular, or rather overhanging walls. on every side, save where he was 
scrambling down. Here indeed it was possible for a horse to keep his footing 
among the belts of trees, that, alternating with precipitous granite cliff, formed 
the upper end of one of the most tremendous glens in the world—the Gates of 
the Murray. He was barely one-third of the way down this mountain wall, 
when the poor tired horse lost his footing and fell over the edge, touching 
neither tree nor stone for five hundred feet, while George Hawker was left terri- 
fied, hardly daring to peer into the dim abyss, where the poor beast was gone. 
But it was little matter. The hut he was making for was barely four miles off 
now, and there was meat, drink, and safety. Perhaps there might be company, 
he hoped there might,—some of the gang might have escaped. A dog would be 
some sort of friend, anything sooner than such another night as last night. 
His pistols were gone with the saddle, and he was unarmed. He reached the 
base of the cliff in safety, and forced his way through the tangled scrub that 
fringed the infant river, towards the lower end of the pass. Here the granite 
walls, overhanging, bend forward above to meet one another, almost forming an 
arch, the height of which, from the river-bed, is computed to be nearly, if not 
quite, three thousand feet. Through this awful gate he forced his way, over- 
awed and utterly dispirited, and reached the gully where bis refuge lay, just as 
the sun was setting. ‘There was a slight track, partly formed by stray cattle, 
which led up it, and casting his eyes upon this, he saw the marks of a horse's 
feet. ‘Some one of the gang got home before me,” he said. “I’m right glad 
of that; anything better than such another night.” He turned a sharp angle 
in the path, just where it ran round an abrupt cliff. He saw a horseman within 
ten yards of him with his face towards him. Captain Desborough, holding 
pistol at his head. ‘“ Surrender, George Hawker!” said Desborough. ‘ O 
the living Lord! you are a dead man.” Hungry, cold, desperate, unarmed ; he 
saw that he was undone, and that hope was dead. The Captain had an easier 
prey than he had anticipated. Hawker threw up his arms, and ere he could 
fully appreciate his situation, he was chained fast to Desborough’s saddle, only 
to be loosed, he knew, by the gallows. Without a word on either side they 
began their terrible journey. Desborough riding, and Hawker manacled by his 
right wrist to the saddle. Fully a mile was passed before the latter asked, sul- 
lenlv, ‘* Where are you going to take me to-night ?’—‘‘ To Dickenson’s,” replied 
Desborough. “ You must step out you know. It will be for your own g od, 
for I must get there to-night.” Two or three miles further were got over, when 
Hawker said abruptly, ‘‘ Look here, Captain, I want to talk to you.’”’—* You 
had better not, said Desborough. ‘I don’t want to have any communication 
with you, and every word you say will go against you.”—‘ Bah!” said Hawker, 
“I must swing. I know that. I sha’n’t make any defence. Why, the devils 
out of hell would come into court against me if I did. But I want to ask vou 
a question or two. You haven’t got the character of being a brutal fellow, like 
O . It can't hurt you to answer me one or two things, and ease my mind a 
bit."—‘‘ God help you, unhappy man ;” said Desborough. ‘I will answer any 
questions you ask.”—‘ Well, then, see here,” said Hawker, hesitating. “I 
want to know—I want to know first, how you got round before me?”—“ Is that 
all?” said Desborough. “ Well, I came round over Broad-saddle, and got a 
fresh horse at the Parson’s,”—‘* Ah!” said Hawker. “ That young fellow 1 shot 
down when you were after me, is he dead ?”—“ By this time,” said Desborough. 
“ He was just dying when I came away.”—“ Would you mind stopping for a 
moment, Captain? Now tell me, who was he? ”—‘ Mr. Charles Hawker, son 
of Mrs. Hawker, of Toonarbin.” He gave such a yell that Desborough shrunk 
from him appalled—a cry as of a wounded tiger—and struggled so wildly with 
his handcuffs that the blood poured from his wrists. Let us close this scene. 
Desborough told me afterwards that that wild, fierce, despairing cry rang in his 
ears for many years afterwards, and would never be forgotten till those ears 
were closed with the dust of the grave. 


Anything more beautifully true to nature, or more strikingly 
dramatic at the close, is not often to be met with in the pages of 
novelists. In the description of the scenery Ruskin is equalled, and in 
the simple and terrible directness of the dénouement Fennimore Cooper 
is surpassed. 

But there are scenes more dramatic than even this in this remark- 
able work. Here is one that may supply food for admiration to the 
tra and for reflection to the moralist. It is the last time George 

{awker appears on the scene: 














To the darkest passage in the darkest end, of that dreary place; to the con- 
demned cells. And my heart sank as the heavy bolt shot back, and we went 
into the first one on the right. Before us was a kind of bed-place. And on 
that bed-place lay the figure of aman. ‘Though it is twenty years ago since I 
saw it, I can remember that scene as though it were yesterday. He lay upon a 
heap of tumbled blankets, with his face buried in a pillow. One leg touched 
the ground, and round it was a ring, connecting the limb to a long iron bar, 
which ran along beneath the bed. One arm also hung listlessly on the cold 
Stone floor, and the other was thrown around his head—a head covered with 
short black curls, worthy of an Antinous, above a bare muscular neck, worthy of 
a Farnese Hercules. I advanced towards him. The governor held me back. 
‘““My God, sir,” he said, ‘take care. Don’t, as you value your life, go within 
length of his chain.’ But at that moment the handsome head was raised from 
the pillow, and my eyes met George Hawker’s. O Lord! such a piteous wild 
look. I could not see the fierce desperate villain who had kept our country-side 
In terror so long. No, thank God, I could only see the handsome curly-headed 
boy who used to play with James Stockbridge and myself among the grave- 
stones in Drumston churchyard. J saw again the merry lad who used to bathe 
with us in Hatherleigh water, and whom, with all his faults, I had once loved 
well. And seeing him, and him only, before me, in spite of a terrified gesture 
from the governor, I walked up to the bed, and, sitting down beside him, put 
my arm round his neck. ‘George! George! Dear old friend!” I said. “O 
George, my boy, has it come to this?” I don’t want to be instructed in my 
duty. I know what my duty was on that occasion as well as any man. My 
duty as a citizen and a magistrate was to stand at the further end of the cell, 
and give this hardened criminal a moral lecture, showing how honesty and 
virtue, as in my case, had led to wealth and honour, and how yielding to one’s 
passions led to disgrace and infamy, as in his. That was my duty, I allow. 
But then, you see, I didn’t do my duty. I had a certain tender feeling about my 
stomach which prevented me from doing it. So I only hung there, with my arm 
round his neck, and said, from time to time, ‘* O George, George!” like a fool. 


and walk up and down the livelong night, for sleep might be death. Though | 








He put his two hands upon my shoulders, so that his fetters hung across my 
breast; and he Jooked me in the face. Then he said, after a time, ‘‘ What! 
Hamlyn? Old Jeff Hamlyn! The only man I ever knew that I didn’t quarrel 
with! Come to see me now, eh? Jeff, old boy, I’m to be hung to-morrow.”— 
“T know it,” I said. ‘“ And I came to ask you if I could do anything for vou. 
For the sake of dear old Devon, George.”—“ Anything you like, old Jeff,” he 
said, with a laugh, “so long as you don’t get me reprieved If I get loose again, 
lad, I’d do worse than I ever did vet, believe me. I've piled up a tolerable heap 
of wickedness as it is, though. I’ve murdered my own son, Jetf¥. Do . 
that?” Il answered—‘ Yes; I know that, George; but that was an accident. 
You did not know who he was.”—“ He came at me to take my life,” said 
Hawker. ‘And I tell you, as a man who goes out to be hung to-morrow, 
if I had guessed who he was, I’d have blown my own brains out to save him 
from the crime of killing me. Who is that man?’—* Don't you remember 


him?” I said. ‘ Major Buckley.” The Major came forward, and held out his 




















hand to George Hawker. “ You are now,” he said, “like a dead man to me. 
You die to-morrow ; and you know it; and face it likea man. I come to ask 
you to forgive me anything you may have to forgive. I have been your enemy 
since I first saw you: but 1 bave been an honest and open enemy; and now 
I am your enemy no longer, I ask you to shake hands with me. I have been 
warned not to come within arm’s length of you, chained as you are. tlam 


not afraid of you.” The Major came and sat on the bed-place beside h 
for that little animal ” said George Hawker, pointing to the governor 











at the further end of the cell, “if he comes within reach of me, I'll beat his 
useless little brains out against the wall, and he knows it. He right to 
caution you not to come near me. I nearly killed a man yesteré 4 - 
morrow, when they come to lead me out But, with r Major 
Buckley, the case is different. Do you know I should be rather sorry to tackle 





you; I’m afraid you would be too heavy for me. As to my having anything to 
forgive, Major, I don’t know that there is anything. If there t 1 
tell you that I feel more kind and hearty towards you and Hamlyn for 
coming to me like this to-day than I’ve felt towards any man this twenty 
year.” 

When Major Buckley left the prison he made the very sensible 
reflection that ‘‘ there are bright points in the worst man’s character— 
a train of good feeling which no tact can brine out, but yet which 





some human spark of feeling may light,” which is one of the main 
morals intended to be inculeated by this book. 









Among the many remarkable merits of Mr. Henry Kingsley’s work 
may be numbered this, that it gives the best, the broadest, and, as we 
believe, the most truthful picture of life in the great continent of 
Australia that has yet appeared. We say the most truthful, because 


it most nearly accords with every reliable information that we have 


And if this picture be 
true, Australia has never been properly described by novelist before. 
There is none of the coarse, brutal life among the diggers; nothing of 
the vulgarity of new society in the great towns and capitals; but we 
have the glorious and admirable picture of Anglo-Saxon gentility 


{ 


received of that undeveloped land of promise 








returning to the primitive simplicity of a nomade and pastoral life, 
all the refinements of blood and breeding and 
n the broad plains of Australia, rich and bound- 





yet bearing with it 
civilisation. Ther 
less in pasturage, girdled by eternal woods, and canopied by a sky 
more genial and propitious to the tiller and the shepherd than even that 
which spans over the green fields of Devon, is a race of English 
gentlemen who have gone forth to earn wealth, not by grovelling for 
it in the mud of Ballarat, but in the same manner as made Abraham 
rich and Jacob and the patriarchs flourishing. This is the race which 
Mr. Henry Kingsley has painted with the feelings of a poet and the 
hand of a master. In thanking him for this, and bidding him, for the 
present, farewell, let us echo back his own aspiration with which he 
closes his work, ‘* that we may meet again.” 


Convers wtions on the Catechis) By the Author of “The Heir of Re 1- 
clyffe,” &e. (J. and C. Mozley.) 2 vols. pp. 720.—The object of these 
volumes, the contents of which, as the preface informs us, have already 
appeared in a publication called the JMJonthly Packet, is to show, “at 
least by hints, how all branches of secular study are truly subservient to 
the one great lesson, and may be illuminated by the true Light. Thus 
[adds the author], as far as space and the limited knowledge of the 
author would permit, mythology and history have been examined for rays 
of truth, for illustration of prophecy, for the course of the Divine dealings 
with the chosen, and for examples of good or evil; and thus again mate- 
rial science and modern discovery have been brought in both with a view 
of grappling with their perversion towards scepticism, and their real 
testimony to the Eternal Truth and Almighty Providence, their voice of 
praise. Light literature has sometimes been mentioned, either for the 
sake of illustration, or to mark the unconscious allegory that pervades 
all that is truly good.” This is a great argument, and one for which 
“limited knowledge” must be regarded as but poor preparation. When, 
however, we turn to the “ Conversations ” themselves, we must confess that 
we are utterly at a loss to understand what good purpose they can sub- 
What can be the use of telling a child that “in the worst times 
ristian name was dropped, 






serve. 
of French society the use of the Ch 





? } 
ple could not bear the sound 


peo] ness of their baptism ;” in- 
stancing, as an example, that Mme. de Sévigné in her letters calls 
nobody by the Christian name except her grand-daughter Pauline ? 
Or what possible benefit can accrue from the expression of an opinion that 
dogs ought not to be called “ by people’s Christian names,” for the very 
curious reason that “ almost all have belonged to saints ?” Such passages 
do not, however, represent the entire of this book: which contains, it 
must be admitted, much occasional good sense and apposite illustration. 
H KAINH AIA@HKH. Grieshach’s Text, with the various Readings of Mill 
and Scholz. Third edition, revised and corrected. (Henry G. Bohn.)— 
We think we may reasonably affirm that a cheaper volume than this has 
never been issued from the English press. We have for five shillings six 
hundred pages of Greek type, with many thousand marginal references, 
besides a Greek and English Lexicon extending over nearly two hundred 
and fifty similar pag No better critical text than that of Griesbach 
could well have been adopted, more especially as due care has been taken 


i} ’ that witness 
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to mark all the words in Mill’s or the received text which Griesbach has 
expunged from his edition. We have, too, in the Introduction, a succinct 
account of the various manuscript versions and editions of the New Tes- 
tament drawn up from Mill, Griesbach, Michaelis, and Scholz; as well as 
a very full chronological table, in the construction of which Lightfoot, 
Lardner, Greswell, &c., have been freely used. We cannot, however, 
attach much value to the Lexicon appended, which appears to us utterly 
unworthy of the preceding part of the book. We protest against such 
gross absurdities as the following: xasvge is said to be compounded of 
widw and sivis; weds Of wn and tow; orenves Of orsgiw and hvia, cum multis 
aliis. Such nonsense would have been scarcely tolerated in the rudest 
times of lexicography, and they are quite unpardonable in the present 


day. Let the Lexicon be got rid of, and the volume would be worthy of 
all praise. 
A Plea for the Poor Man's Holiday: a Poem. By M. A. H. (Houlston 


and Wright.)—The zeal for the poor man displayed in this little rhyming 
brochure is worthy of all praise; but we cannot say much for its poetry, 
except that it reminds us somewhat of the (now silent) strains of Moses 
and Co.’s bard. We first of all have a graphic picture of a poor man and 
his family on Sunday, who present a delightful picture of godliness, 
sobriety, and contentment. We wish, however, we could speak equally 
well of the rich man; but not so. Weare told we must “ weep again,” for 

The rich man lounging, with his Sunday Times, 

W ould fain be deaf unto the Sabbath chimes, &c. 
By the way, as we have just before been asked to rejoice, the dissyllable 
“again” somewhat puzzles us; and we can only imagine that we are to 
rejoice with tears over the poor man’s happiness. Rhymes, however, have 
ere this, we are afraid, puzzled more genuinely inspired poets than 
M. A. H. 

Nil Desperandum, or the Narrative of an Escape from Italian Dungeons, 
Translated from the “ Memoirs of Angelo Frignani.” Dedicated, without 
permission, to Count Poerio. (T.C. Newby.) pp. 252.—This volume 
contains what professes to be the narrative of one who has suffered in 
Italian dungeons from Papal persecution. Arrested for political reasons 
in 1827, Angelo Frignani spent many years in misery in the dungeons of 
Ravenna. His trials in prison, his conduct under them, the conduct of 
his gaolers, and the circumstances which led to his liberation, make up a 
volume which if it were only dressed up in an attractive style would be 
readable as well as instructive. At present, the English is too bad and 
too stilted to command much respect. 

Webster's Royal Blue-book, April, 1859. (B. N. Gardiner and Son.) 
pp. 1,040.—This useful volume of reference is said to be “corrected up to 
April;” if so, we can only say that it needs much correction yet. The 
very first reference we made to it proves some little want of care; for it 
shows that in collecting the names of those who reside in chambers, tlie 
doorpost is taken as the surest guide. It may save trouble and expense to 


omit sending round forms to fill up; but this plan is found very advan- 
tageous in compiling the “ Post-office Directory.” 

Hardwicke’s Shilling Handy Book of London, for 1859. By Frep. W. 
Moore. (R. Hardwicke.) pp. 158.—The title-page of this little pocket 
volume claims for it the praise due to an easy and comprehensive guide 
to everything worth seeing and hearing in and around the metropolis, and 
states that it is compiled from authentic sources and personal inquiry. 
From the examination which we have been able to make of the little 
brochure this promise seems to be very fairly fulfilled, and we cannot do 
better than recommend this seasonable little manual to the waistcoat 
pockets of the sightseers who come up to London at this time of the year. 
There are fifteen neat little illustrations to accompany the letter-press of 
the volume. 

The Parents’ 
Co.) 


Yabinet of Amusement and Instruction. (Smith, Elder, and 
pp. 255.—This little volume forms the sixth number of “The 
Parents’ Cabinet,” and is quite worthy of its predecessors. We have seven 
tales, all of which are supposed to instruct as well as amuse. We think, 
however, “Peter and his Pony” is likely to be a greater favourite with 
cirrati pueri not yet in their teens than the story of Romulus, which is 
made, in our opinion, most unaccountably dull, and contains an undue 
number of hard names. Perhaps the best tale in the book is that of the 
“Electric Telograph,” which explains, in a very clear and lively manner, 
the wonders of the lightning- flashing wire. 

Glenny’s Manual of Practical Gardening. By Grorce Guienny, F.H.S. 
pp. 384.—This book, redolent of “fresh /awns and pastures new,” contains 
everything from the planting mignonette to the laying out of landscapes; 
and the name of a practical gardener, like Mr. Glenny, attached to it, is 
a pretty certain guarantee of its correctness. Its matter is original 
without being speculative or too experimental; and will, we think, be not 
less acceptable to the professed gardener than to the tyro in horticulture. 
Having ourselves experimented in mushroom beds, not unsuccessfully, we 
can yet admit that we have gained some new ideas from Mr. Glenny’s 
chapter on this subject. The author, too, is not only practical, but also 
lively and picturesque in his descriptions; indeed, such writing as that 
“Qn Beauty in Scenery,” would not shame a volume of far higher 
pretensions than the one before us. 

We have also received : The A B C Railway Guide for May. (W. 
Tweedie.) An Account of the Tiverton Election ; with a revised Report of 
Lord Palmerston’s Speech upon that Occasion. (Pickering.) A Letter on 
the Dangers to England of Austria’s Subjugation, By Robert Monteith, of 
Carstairs. (London: Printed by C. Whiting.)—These few pages, which 
might but for the statement on the title-page have been written by Mr. 
Urquhart, is addressed to “the Committees of the Foreign Affairs Associa- 
tion,” whoever they may be. Some credit is apparently sought to be 
taken by the author when he states that this was written “previously to 
the event.” 
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ANGELICA KAUFFMANN. 
Angelica Kauffmann. Par Lion De Wamty. Paris: Hachette. 
Ww TOOK UP THIS WORK expecting a biography, but it 
proves to be aromance. It is no doubt a very brilliant and 
able book; yet where a life has been really romantic, better than the 
best romance must be an honest and simple narrative. Gifted as 
Angelica Kauffmann was, still rather to an extraordinary career than 
to an extraordinary genius does she owe her celebrity. We wish then 
that M. Léon de Wailly had given us two volumes of truthful and 
trustworthy chronicles rather than two volumes filled with dazzling 
and exciting scenes, and with complicated intrigues. 
Perhaps, however, historical : 


and biographical romances reach, 


stir, instruct many heedless readers who would be frightened 
by histories and biographies proper. The danger is here of 
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think that no writer of fiction is for the 
in departing from ascertained, from uni- 
In the debateable ground between 





torical, the imagination may follow its 
a - the half is pure phantasy, the whole 
may be permitted to be so. We ask no faithful portraits of 


personages seen dimly through the mists of the past; when, however, 
the past rise 
from us tl] 


us with no shadowy indistinctness, it demands 


us delineation as the present. Shak- 
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spere was free to make Coriolanus, or Hamlet, or Lear, or Macbeth 
what he liked; but Goethe had not the same freedom in regard 
to Eemont, and he was disloyal both to art and to history in 
so flag y misrepresenting Egmont’s character. Scott, except 
where biassed by his political prejudices, strove to clothe the men of 
former days with the exact being they had worn. This is not one of 
his least merits, let pedantic idealists say what they may. ‘The 
richest idealism is that which has the most solid basis of reality to rest 


rts, the more aboundinely and gorgeously 


intertwine; and the 


‘ suppo 
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etter of the historical fact is not what we are 












recommending to the writer of fiction. We simply maintain that the 
more the historical fact, in its substance and in its erand outlines, is 
recognised, the ampler is the field left for invention. The historical 
or biographi mance can scarcely rise to the epic—cannot melt 
into the idyllic. It may not altogether fail if it attempts the former ; 


it is sure to fail if it attempts thelatter. Indeed, as it is the historical 
or biographical interest which is the chief interest, the author would 
be defeating his own object if he tried to lead us into the realm of 
pure poetry. 

It is not into the realm of pure poetry, it is rather into 
the realm of pure prose, that M. de Wailly conducts us. Angelica 
Kauffman was much more poetical than he pictures her. <A poetical 
elevation, indeed, accompanied by a beautiful purity and tenderness, 
was that which peculiarly distinguished her. It was the tenderest, 
purest, most elevated souls of the age that were warmest in her praise. 
A virginal sweetness hovered round her with a subduing potency. 
Herder passed some time at Rome when travelling through Italy. 
He often met Angelica, and in his letters he calls her a Madonna, a 
dove, a heavenly muse full of grace, refinement, modesty, and an 
indescribable goodness of heart. When he read to hera passage from 
one of his wife’s communications which related to Angelica, she burst 
into tears and was long before she could master her emotion. These 
two noble German natures quickly understood each other, and had 
consolations to reciprocate in which earth and its common affairs could 
have no part. 

In M. de Wailly’s stirring volumes we love and esteem Angelica ; 
but this is not the saintly woman who could have been Herder’s 
friend. Angelica spent many years in England, and in England 
befell her that terrible tragedy which was not the less, but the 
more cruel that it had a touch of the ludicrous. Just when she had 
attained her highest popularity, when she was painting the portraits 
of the Royal family, and when the patronage of the youthful King 
George ILL., and of his Court had, perhaps, somewhat dulled her clear 
gaze upward to that serener sphere in which the soul of the true artist 
should always seek its inspirations, a Swedish Count, of illustrious 
birth, of engaging exterior, and of large fortune, became a conspicuous 
figure in the giddy domain of London fashion. Above vulgar 
temptations, the Count magnanimously resolved to share his 
wealth and rank with genius rather than with patrician blood, of 
which he had, of course, already enough for two. Introduced to 
Angelica Kauffmann, he was so persevering in his assiduities, 
so manifoldly fascinating, so sublimely disinterested, that though 
Angelica had determined to live only for art, she discovered that 
she could live for the Count also. The Count and Angelica were 
married. Brief was the reign of poor Angelica as a Countess. Her 
husband turned out to be no Count atall, but a wretched adventurer 
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who had formerly been in theservice of him whose name he had aman. 
He had been bribed by one of Angelica’s rejected lovers to be the 
foremost actor in a deed of horrible revenge. It was reported that 
Joshua Reynolds, another of the rejected lovers, or at least reputed 
to be so, had had something to do with the infamous plot; but 
against this all probabilities protest. The blow, by whatever brain 
planned, threatened to be fatal, if not to the life, at least to the reason 
of Angelica Kauffmann. Stunned by the shame and maddened by 
the misery, Angelica moaned for succour, and she found it. When 
she was sinking into utter despair friends crowded round her filled 
with indignation and pity. The marriage was dissolved. It is this 
episode which forms the main subject of M. de Wailly’s volumes. 

As Angelica Kauffmann was born on the 30th of October, — and 
died on the 5th of November, 1807, and as she had ceased to be the 
wife of the pretended Count forty years before her death, nen out 
the episode with art however wonderful, and it will aul give a very 
imperfect idea of a woman whom passion was destined, not to pollute, 
but to purify. Trace her path from its commencement at Coire, in 
the Grisons, to its termination at Rome, and how it leads us as it 
led herself, to what is diviner and diviner Manifesting from 
earliest infancy, talents and tastes alike for painting and for music, 
it was not till the age of twenty that she finally resolved to abandon 
music as a profession. At a later period s she seized her pene il to re- 
present herself between music and painting—embracing the latter, and 
bidding a pathetic farewell to the former. For her fame the decision 
was perhaps well; for her own whole and harmonious growth it was 
not so well. Educated a Catholic, and taken when a child into Italy 
by her father, a painter, who was her instructor in that art in which 
she was afterwards to excel, she nourished y earnings eee no art 
can adequately express, but which music will alw: ys far better’ express 
than painting. While it is the object of painting in general to restore to 
us the freshness of the sensuous, it is the obje ct of music to curry us 
away from the sensuous altogether. We question whether a per- 
manently pious thought was ever excited by a picture. Painting may 
bring down heaven to earth, but it does not transfigure earth into 
heaven. When residing in England Angelica Kauffmann in writing 
to her father, said that she was kindly treated—perhaps too kindly ; 
that, however, she would enter into no abiding relations; that her 
dream was Rome; and that the Holy Spirit would direct her. Now 
Rome here was merely the emblem of the invisible land; for, 
numerous as the attractions and advantages may be which Rome 
presents to the painter, it must have been as a vestibule to the 

it. Among Angelica’s 





unseen that Angelica hungered to enter it. 
—~ after her death was found the singular de claration that one 

day, having exper ienced great difficulty in painting the head of God the 
Father, so as in some measure to correspond to her own emotion, she 
made the vow never again to attempt the e npression of things superior 
to human inspiration, ‘and to reserve this ente rprise for the moment 
when she should be in heaven—if indeed there is painting in heaven. 
Now here there was a radical error in regard to the vocation and the 
power of painting; but the error, if revealing the weakness of the 
artist, makes the woman the more touchingly sacred to us; whilst it 
shows that music, and not painting, could best have relieved that 
burden of the unutterable which, in ecstatic vision of the Omnipotent, 
she bore. 

The want of energy, the want of muscle, the languid inde- 
cision, which critics have complained of in her works, we must speak 
of religiously rather than artistically. Her pictures were prayers, 
were sighs ; they were glimpses of a beatitude as to be won by 
purgatorial pain. For some time before she died she had ceased to 
paint, and had sunk into profound melancholy. The death in 1795 of her 
second husband, the Venetian Zucchi— with whom, thot ight nuch older 
than herself, she had lived hap P vily—the loss of part of her fortune, 
the invasion of Rome by the F ‘rench; these, and other afllictions and 
disquietuc les, are not enough to account for a sadness so over whelming 
She said that indigence did not alarm her; but that isolation was 
killing her. W ha at was this isolation? ‘The voice of no child 
cheered her declining years; yet this was her only real loneliness. 
She received lavish homage from those the most exalted in rank 
and position, honour from the honoured, fame from the famous 
—artists, scholars, and poets. Did what followed hers death, or 
came to light after it, speak of isolation? Her funeral proces- 
sion was superintended by Canova; the Academy of 8 
in a body formed part of it; her two last pictures were carried 
behind the coffin; her bust was pli wed in the Panth eon. She left 
good library, an excellent collection of paintings by the old masters, 
and consi lerable property, which she bequeat hed to various } 
and institutions. Thus, then, friendship was di and glory, and 
every delightful environment, and the power to make the celestial 
charities flourish on her grave. 
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Yet she pined in th: at isolation which 
wounds and wears more than keenest pain; which all godlike Saiete 
have felt, and which it is so impossible to describe. Whe nce that 
isolation in her case? Not from the feeling that all is vz u lity ; for 
this the disenchantments and the lassitude of an e picurean pl hilo So} hy 
alone can declare ; but from the sense of the unsatisfied, where rel 
has served art, and not art religion. Angelica saw and re pente: 
she had not worshipped with her whole soul, and she thirsted to be 
where with her w pie soul she could worship. 

Born by the banks, and not remote from the fountain-head, of 
the Rhine, how like the Rhine was her course! At first there is 
little noteworthy ; ; then comes the sanguilions plenitude of the 








Lake of ientionnd: varied by treacherous storms; then the re is 
the rich and loving flow tivengh rich and loving scenery; and 
then there is the scattered and “dreary dragging of the river into 
the sea; and the sea in its infinite depths welcomes and purifies. 
She who in the very dawn of her womanhood ““"> the Bishop 
of Como, the Duke of Modena, Cardinal Roth, by the brightness 
and sweetness of her features, i. her arch replies, by her talent, 
and by her modesty (beginning her career as a portrait painter 
among dignitaries of the Church and princes); married, as we have 
seen, first to an impostor, and secondly a person whom Herder jestingly 
portrays as like a Venetian Old Man in an Italian comedy. tomaergh was 
thus a hideous burlesque there where burlesque cuts the dec pest and 
the deadliest. Shakspere had in an incomparable degree the secret 
of that burlesque, which adds so much to the weight of calamity and 
to the bitterness or sorrow ; and those who have ridiculed him for the 


frequent introduction of tl circumstances 


have merely ridiculed human nature, w 
are so crushingly intensified. Marrying at twenty-five a lackey, and 
at forty a fatherly protector, Angelica had squandered her ardent 
affections; and then, when her affections had grown cold, she gave them 
to one whom she could little more than respect, and with whom she 
could merely lead a comfortable, commonplace, mechanical existence. 
So far, consequently, as we have any record, this creature, so pure, yet 
so grandly blended of passion and of phantasy, had never alike loved 
worthily and been worthily loved. From fifteen, however, to twenty- 
five was there no unchronicled attachment ? The woman who is an 
artist is compelled to ] 


1e burlesque in the oravest 
hose woes by the burlesque 


strangle down passion till it rises up as art. 
All the more fiercely during this _process may the passion burn, 
The first love of a woman who is an artist must | more 
overflowingly natural that, from her profession, position, tempta- 
tions, she is never able to love naturally again. How much 
more sweetly, therefore, might a romance have been woven round 
Angelica Kauffmann’s youn ng and j joyous Italian days! The develop- 
ment of the artistic’ mind, the struggle between passion and 
art, could have been depicted ; the ordinary and extraordinary inci- 
dents of an artist’s pilgrimage in Italy could have been narrated. 
Out of the fact, however, that a woman of genius was tricked into 
marrying a valet, what can you make? It is true that this valet, 
through M. de Wailly’s skill, excites our sympathy as much as 
Angelica herself. If she is a victim, still more sadly is he a victim. 
The most pathetic portions of the book are those relating to him and 
his fate. Fora French novel the work is tolerably free from the 
indecent ; but it is not quite so free from the revolting. Things —— 
which we are sure never happened, never cot ildhappen in Engl: ind. Yet 
the author has obviously studied hard to learn what England was and 
did a hundred years ago. The mistakes - so few and so pardonable 
that they are not worth mentioning. e Wailly has been pre- 
served from inaccuracy in details by ae 1g so thoroughly into the 
spirit of English society—by yielding to no narrow national antipa- 
disposition to caricature. If the book attracts much 
attention in England, perhaps one effect will be to stimulate some 
young writer, gifted, ambitious, laborious, conscientious, and enthu- 
siastic, to give us a full and finished biography of Angelica Kauffmann, 
whose productions may be very variously judged, but whose noble 
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thies or any 


character must be ever dear to those of kindred mould and aspiration. 
ATTICUS. 


“RANCE. 
n Literature, Art, the Drama, &e. 
Paris, May 11. 
VW ADOLPHE REGNIER, member of the Institute here, and formerly 
i, preceptor to the Comte de Paris, is engaged on a new translation of 
the works of Schiller, and, in co-operation with other literary men, on those 
of Goethe also. 

M. Charles Hugo is announced as about to commence a s 


Notes fre mL Paris 0 


ond part of 


his tale entitled “‘ La Boheme dorée,” in the feuilleton of La P i 
Alexandre Dumas pére is determined to make hay while the sun shines: 
not content with a daily journal aj ppropriat d sole ly to his Caucasian 


; Moniteur, entitled “* Ammalat- 
Beg, an episode in the wars of the Caucasus ;” and is, moreover, supplying 
an evening paper with a “Life in re ae sert, or Five Years’ Hunting in 
the Interior of Central Africa,” by Roualeyn Gordon Cumming d’Alltyrs, 
published by Alexandre Dumas—not a is yremature publication certainly. 

A little book by Mme. H. Lesguillon, with the taking title of “ Les 
’(Woman a hundred years hence), is announced 


travels, he has commenced a story in the 





Femmes dans cent ans’ 
for publication here. 








Messrs. Baillitre here are about to publish a dictionary of reference of 
mineral waters, French and foreign, with information werning the 
sources from which they are derived, their qualitic s and useful matter. 

Messrs. Hachette aud Co. announce several additions to their list of 
excellent guide-books. Amongst the forthcoming are a general Guide 





for Europe, by M. Adolphe Joanne, author of Guides to Great Britain 
and Ireland, Germany, &c.; a Guide to Spain, by MM. Germond de 
Lavigne and Joanne ; one for the East, by MM. Joanne and Isambert; 


le for London; and an Itinerary, descriptive and artistic, for 


a Gui 
Belgium and Holland, by. M. du Pays. The same firm has in the 
press a grand table of i ilculated to seven places of decimals; 
a work on plants used in industry, by M. Hurze, and a new edition of 








Profe sssor Payen’s précis of industrial chemistry. 
1, Jules Simon’s work, “ Liberty,” has reached a second edition, being 
now published in a smaller, and consequently in a lower-priced form. 
Balzac, the famous author of the “ Comedie humaine,” was very eccen- 
tric, and instances of this are constantly being published. A M.Werdet, 
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a retired publisher, has just issued a work entitled, “ Portrait intime de 
Balzac—sa vie, son humeur, et son caractére,” which consists chiefly in 
a collection of amusing anecdotes, concerning the “ celebrated anatomical 
writer,” as Balzac has been called. One of his oddities was, it seems, 
to suppose that he had made his friends grand presents. He fancied that 
he had presented M. Jules Sandeau with a magnificent horse, told the 
names of those who had bred, reared, broken, and sold the animal, 
who of course was a perfect Pegasus except the wings. His friend 
kept up the joke, and so Balzac was never contradicted. His eccen- 
tricity showed itself in a curious manner towards two young friends, 
who, for economy-sake, were living together in small apartments 
but poorly furnished. Balzac seized the opportunity of their paying a 
visit to some friends in the country for a few days, to have their rooms 
entirely refurnished. When they arrived home their astonishment was 
excessive. They thought at first that their landlord had turned out their 
furniture and let the rooms to some richer tenant; but Balzac, springing 
from a cupboard, soon undeceived them, and begged that they would 
afford him the great pleasure of contributing to their comfort. Their 
scruples were overcome, and the two friends settled down to the enjoy- 
ment of their newly acquired grandeur. One day, however, they were 
presented by the upholsterer with a bill for the goods, amounting to a 
good round sum. They paid the bill with some difficulty, and thus they 
were released from any pecuniary obligation to M. Balzac, who, never 
informed of the forgetfulness of which he had been guilty, lived on in the 
pleasant conviction that he had really done an essential service to his two 
young friends. 

An interesting collection of miniatures, drawings, and other artistic 
productions, said to have been the property of a M. F. V., is to be 
sold here on the 16th, 17th, and 18th inst. It consists of miniatures 
by Rosalba, seventeen by Dumont, and seven by Fragonard; drawings 
by Correggio, Van Dyck, Ostade, Poussin, Rembrandt, Rubens, Lesneur, 
Boucher, Chardin, Fragonard, Lancret, Oudry, Watteau, &c., all said to 
be authentic and in perfect preservation; proof prints after Rembrandt 
and others, including the famous “'Tauromarchia” of Goya; also a 
curious collection of two hundred engravings, printed in three colours; 
and some fine original lithographs by Prudhon. 

The number of tickets sold for the lottery of pictures selected from the 
exhibition now open here is already so large that the commission has 
purchased thirty-one pictures, most of them the finest specimens of art 
in the exhibition, with the exception of those of very large size, which 
were, of course, beyond the scope of the lottery. 

The opening of the exhibition of the collected works of the late Ary 
Scheffer was announced to open this morning, but I have not been able to 
pay ita visit yet. 

A large number of paintings and drawings, by the late Léon Bénonville, 
whose “Jeanne d’Arc,” and “Sainte Claire receiving the body of St. 
Francois d’Assise,” have attracted considerable attention at the present 
exhibition, were offered for sale last week, but they fetched but moderate 
prices, none over 1,000fr.; some original drawings were sold for 500 fr. and 
600 fr. each. One unfinished picture by this artist has a very melancholy 
history attached toit. Itis a portrait of his wife with two children on her 
knees. The painting was interrupted first by the death of one of the 
children, and then stopped for ever by the cold shadow falling upon the 
father. 

An architect of Cherbourg, named Genfroy, has undertaken to recon- 
struct a church, built at the mouth of a little river called the Chantereine 
by Matilda, Queen of England, about the year 1147. Matilda was widow 
of Henry V., Emperor of Germany, and afterwards married Geoffrey 
Plantagenet, Count of Anjou. Being compelled to take refuge in France, 
during her voyage her ship was in great danger, and the empress-queen 
made a vow to found an abbey at the first port that afforded her refuge. 
The church built in consequence had almost disappeared, and M. Genfroy, 
who is a great archeologist as well as an architect, proposes to re-establish 
it as nearly as possible as it originally stood. 

The embellishments of Paris go on, although at present on a smaller 
scale than heretofore. A charming plantation has been made around the 
Palais de l’'Industrie, in the Champs Elysées, which has already become a 
very favourite place of resort. The Place Louvois, in the Rue Richelieu, 
and where originally stood the theatre in which the Duc de Berri was 
assassinated, is being planted in the English fashion, and the fountain, 
a very fine one, is being bronzed by the electro-galvanic process. A 
new street is being pierced through from the Boulevard de Sebastopol to 
the Rue St. Martin. This new street will terminate opposite the 
Conservatoire des Arts et Métier, the fine hall and library of which esta- 
blishment—originally the church and refectory of the ancient Abbey of 
St. Martin-des-Chainps, suppressed in 1790, and which have been restored 
with great judgment and taste—will thus be laid open to view. The new 
street will be very wide, and contain also an English garden ; in fact, it 
will be a piazza rather than a street, and it is rumoured that a large 
theatre is to be constructed on one side. 

A cromlech and tumulus supposed to be the resting place of a Celtic 
chieftain, buried some twenty-five centuries since, has been discovered at 
St. Maur-les-fossés, near Vincennes. The cromlech is composed of 
eighteen large pieces of quartz rock, roughly shaped for the purpose, and 
is about two yards and a half.in diameter. The tumulus contains the 
skeletons of the chief and his supposed wife, who seems to have been much 
younger than her husband; and, judging by marks on the skull, to have 
been immolated to his obsequies. By the side of these remains are those of 
a horse and of several kinds of arms. This interesting discovery was made 
by M. Legay, an architect, who has offered them to the Museum of the 
Hotel Cluny. 

The theatres have been active during the week in the production of 
new pieces, rendered necessary to counteract the ill effect on their 
audiences of the war fever. The Francais produced last Monday a new 
piece, entitled “ Souvent homme varie,” by M. Auguste Vacquerie, 
author of “ Tragaldabas.” It is spoken of by nearly all the critics as a 
success, and it is being played on alternate nights, as usual at this theatre. 
The story is simple enough, a gentleman named Beppo loves a young and 











blooming widow, the Marquise Fideline, who, however, does not returnhis | But such the overwhelming crush outside the Sistine Chapel in waiting to. 


affection very warmly. Beppo consults his friend 7roppa, who lends him 
his adored Lydia, a girl of sixteen, to whom the former makes ardent love 
under the Marquise’s window, to arouse her jealousy. The dénouement 
is easily guessed—the couples are newly arranged, and all ends merry witha 
marriage bell. The critics here have taken the piece up, and we are told by 
one of them that ‘“ it was played with the completeness and melody of a con- 
cert.” It so happens that J witnessed it on the second evening of its perfor- 
mance, and I never happened toassist at the Francais when a piece was so 
thoroughly laughed at. In spite of the excellent acting of Got, and the 
efficient aid of the other three characters (there are but four really in the 
piece), the affair went off with so much melody, that all the sentences put 
into the mouth, of the actors, which could be turned against the piece, 
were so employed by the admiring critics present on the occasion with a 
running chorus of peals of laughter. When, for instance, 7roppa uttered 
the unfortunate word “imbecile,” “'That’s it exactly,” cried half-a-dozen 
voices at once; aud, when trying to be grave, he added, “ All that I say is 
trne,” “Oh, yes! all, especially the imbecile,” was the reply. I 
have given this little narrative to show how trustworthy are the critics 
here. 

The Odéon is said to have made a great hit with a new melo-dramatic 
piece, called ‘L’Usurier de Village;” the Porte St. Martin, a grand 
spectacle, entitled, the “ Naufrage de La Pérouse;” the Ambigu, an in- 
teresting piece called the “ Fille du Tintoret ;” and the Palais Royal, 
two trifling pieces. Of all these I have as vet only seen the two last ; 
one is called “ Une Jambe anonyme,” a smart little affair, in which an 
old sailor papa, his daughter, a funking lover and a mischievous riva}, 
who, in the disguise of a photographic artist, charms the old man by his 
cajolery, and the young lady by something very like it, keep the audience 
in a roar for half an hour or so ; the other, an odd but not ill-natured 
squib against the “ six thousand orphéonistes” who appeared and sang in 
Paris some weeks since. The Auvergnat and other patois were cleverly 
given, and a comic chorus, with a kind of gentle roar in it, a parody, I 
presume, of Mme. Miolan Cavalho’s exquisite bird-song in the “ Reine 
Margot,” was a decided hit. 

The brothers Binfield who have a high and well-deserved reputation 
here as composers and performers on the pianoforte, harp, and concertina, 
gave a morning concert a few days since at the Salle Tivoli, which 
afforded a very excellent example of English instrumental ability. The 
programme consisted of nine pieces, including three songs by Mlle. Fal- 
coni, who gave Rossini’s “ Romance d’Otello,” Arne’s ‘Under the 
greenwood tree,” and “ Ariel's Song,” and two of her own compositions, in 
a very pleasing manner; her pronunciation of English being remarkably 
pure. Weber's trio in “Oberon,” adapted and executed by the three 
brothers Binfield; a trio by W. Binfield in the “ Preciosa” of Weber; and 
a harp solo on the airs, “ O come ye from Newcastle,” and “Scots wha 
hae,” composed and executed by Mr. Henry Binfield (who is just returned 
from Berlin where he created a great sensation), were executed with 
great ability, and were highly appreciated. 


ITALY. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
The Holy Week. Rome, May Ist. 

HE ASPECTS OF ROME amidst splendid ceremonies and spectacles, 

a fashionable world of strangers absorbed in dissipations, and a popu- 

lace eagerly bent on amusement, have appeared, of late, little correspon- 
dent to the realities or prospects of a political horizon that might well 
suggest ideas of danger, and excite suspicions that we were standing ona 
precipice in the midst of festivity. Politics are not my subject; but one 
‘annot even glance at the social conditions here, without the reflection 
how very probably this and other Italian States may now be on the verge of 
troubles or vicissitudes the most momentous, resulting from the tendencies 
and measures of late years, notwithstanding (as far as concerns the city) 
that the subjects of the Papal Government have far less, I believe, to 
complain of than is commonly reported. Now that more pressing and 
serious interests demand attention than objects of virtu or pursuits of 
archeology, it seems as if we were at a breathing time before the tempest, 
allowing a few moments to look round for considering art, antiquity, and 
those attractions that usually form the speciality of Rome, before totally 
different claims become absorbing, and events may supervene and throw 
into the shade all old familiar features. The life of the gay and festal 
season here is, indeed, a thing so completely adventitious, a brilliant 
external so little connected with national welfare or character, that the 
native and Italian may be considered altogether distinct from the artistic, 
ceremonial, half-foreignised metropolis. Late demonstrations of political 
feeling have been sufficiently distinct; volunteers, though not in the 
number reported, but still including many young men of different, some 
of superior positions, have set out, and continue to set out, for enrolling 
under Piedmontese colours; and these, with other signs of the times, 
might suggest comparison to the incipient movements of ’48, only that 
now the presence of a strong foreign force supplies guarantees not then 
existing, and the French General has already put forth his protest that 
ill-timed demonstrations ought not to be repeated, and shall not be 
tolerated. During Holy Week crowds, if possible beyond the average of 
former years, were attracted by its celebrations, which passed off with 
accustomed splendour ard solemnity, only disturbed by the usual amount of 
irreverent curiosity; but these immense gatherings were never made ocea- 
sion for expressing political feelings, except on Easter Sunday, when the 
deprecated vivas for France and Italy greeted the chariot of the French 
Ambassador on his return from St. Peter’s. I am sorry to have to record 
disasters that might be avoided by better management; though, in this 
instance, were some new regulations to provide against the dangers of 
excessive crowding, and for the proprieties of behaviour. Shortly before 
the great ceremonies were to begin, the different foreign ministers (and 
I hear the English chargé d’affaires from Florence, now resident here, 
among the rest) were invited to see to those proprieties in the conduct of 
their countrymen at St. Peter's and the Papal chapels, with intimation that 
whatsoever offender, of whatever sex or rank, should certainly be ejected! 
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hear the first performance of the Miserere, that a poor English lady was 
thrown into a state of swooning, followed by convulsions, of which 
she died the next day ; and during the Papal high mass an American 
gentleman of estimable character was most unjustifiably arrested 
in St. Peter’s for not complying with some’ trivial injunction as to 
etiquette from that proverbially insolent Swiss guard whose lan- 
guage he did not understand! The banquet at which the Pope waits 
on thirteen priests is a brilliant scene, amidst the assemblage of uni- 
forms and diplomatists, ladies in full dress, and high ecclesiastic digui- 
ties—with quite the character of a court pageant indeed, but for the 
spiritual allusions intended in the act performed by the high priest. One 
of the covenantals in this instance was an Irishman; and among the 
thronging spectators in that stately hall, above the atrium, was the Prince 
of Wales, seated beside the Queen of Spain in a lofty scarlet-hung 
tribune. In respect to musical performances, it is to be noticed that the 
Miserere now regularly appointed for Good Friday in the Sistine Chapel is 
the setting by Mustafa, the well-known soprano of that choir, whose voice 
is still heard, and the greatest marvel in the singing of those vocalists. 
For the two previous evenings the ancient compositions, usually those of 
3ai and Buaini, are still retained. The superb spectacle of the Papal 
benediction proved, under a dazzling sunshine, picturesquely magnificent 
as ever, while the closely arranged troops and multitude of spectators 
occupied every available space on the piazza and under the semicircular 
sweep of colonnades. The whole might be compared to a peacful tri- 
umph, uniting the pomps of religion and those of war, that seemed now 
peculiarly emphatic amidst the agitations and tempests whose echoes are 
beginning to be heard from the distance. The illumination of St. Peter's 
and the Girandola assembled myriads who went to and fro quietly as if on 
their way to their devotions, for nothing can be more orderly and docile 
than this populace whilst pleased, and as long as their excitements are 
inoffensive. Amidst that fiery pageant on the terraces of the Pincian, 
the grand pyrotechnic display (designed, as usual, by the architect Poletti) 
presented the facade of a vast basilica, in style early Romanesque, with 
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N ELPOMENE IN SHOREDITCH sounds more like a burlesque than 

some comicalities we have at the theatres. ‘That the dignified lady 
should be seen walking down Norton-folgate, holding up her pall, and 
with a kerchief covering her tiara, as she picks her way among the 
costermongers who, in defiance of Lords Carden and Wire, fringe the 
pavement of this eastern locality, is a sign of the times not very compli- 
mentary to its taste. Yet it is so; and, on Tuesday, one of the deepest 
and one of the most carefully written of our old dramas was performed to 
an enlightened though unlearned audience. It is strange, and no less 
strange because it is true, that the pure high drama has never been able 
to maintain its position in the central places of our metropolis. When 
young and vigorous, and supported and created by the mightiest geniuses, 
still it was driven to the skirts of the town. Respectability insisted on 
banishing art and poetry, and on the licentious banks of the Thames, 
exiled with, as it was thought, other impurities; or beyond the chaste 
City walls to the north, somewhere about the very spot of the Standard 
Theatre, the unhappy ladies, both Melpomene and ‘Thalia, were sent to 
utter their inspired thoughts and noble ideas. 

Were old John Webster returned to life, and looking for a play-house, 
he would instinctively turn to Shoreditch, and expect to find the old 
Curtain Theatre, in Holywell-street, Bishopsgate, or walking over the 
fields seek it at the old Red Bull in the road to Islington. He says 
boastfully enough, but as it has proved truthfully, that as he wrote slowly 
he should last long. ‘“'T’o those,” he says, “ who report I was a long time 
finishing this tragedy, I confess I do not write with a goose-quill winged 
with two feathers, and if they will needs make it my fault, I must answer 
them with Euripides to Alcestides, a tragicke writer. Alcestides objecting 
that Euripides had only in three days composed three verses, whereas 
himself had written three hundred. ‘Thou tel’st truth,’ quoth he, * but 
here’s the difference; thine shall only be read for three days, whereas 
mine shall continue for three ages.’” The boast has beén nearly verified, 
though a sleep of a century has helped on the dramatist to his coveted and 
claimed immortality of three hundred years. 

The tragedy of the “*Dutchesse of Malfy” owes its lengthened existence, 
or, at all events, its revival in our time, to two circumstances, a clever 
living author and actress. The chief cause of its revival was a judicious 
appreciation and adaptation of it to modern ideas by a genius kindred, and 
we may say equal, to the originator of the play—I. H. Horne, who, some ten 
years since urged it on the intelligent management of Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre, seeing that a young and beauteous actress had arisen, who could 
embody the sweet, noble, and heroic character of the Duchess. It is pro- 
bable the chief character never had so just an interpreter, for when 
originally acted, Master John Taylor, tutored, however, by the author, 
must have performed the thoroughly feminine Duchess. Mrs. Barry, 
indeed, may have performed the part when it was revived in the time of 
Charles IL., but certainly is not likely to have surpassed Miss Glyn’s delinca- 
tion of the double-phased part: the happy bride and mother, and the 
murdered victim. ‘That this then young and inexperienced actress should 
have so completely mastered this severe and undemonstrative character 
is a great proof of her genius. ‘That she has completeiy done so 
is proved by the enduring popularity whenever she resumes it. She 
has, too, the mighty triumph of knowing that her success is gained by 
a direct appeal to the human passions and sympathies, and owes nothing 
to the worship of mere scholarship or p dautry. The audiences at the 
National Standard Theatre who nightly flock to see the representation, 
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two campaniles and a large rose window over a portico, this being preceded 
by a show of inscriptions to the cardinal virtues, among which “ Pace” 
shone in colossal letters conspicuous, but, it is to be feared, scarcely yet to 
be relied upon as an augury for the future. Instead of windiog up, as 
formerly, with the volcanic scoppata of rockets, the jinale is now formed 
by Bengal lights that shoot, as by electric chains, across and around the 
piazza, and kindle at the summit of masts placed round the great circle, 
so that the whole sea of heads below, the obelisk and fountains in the 
centre, stand distinctly revealed in the lurid glare of light. It was about 
an hour after these fireworks that some hundreds joined in the cries 
under the windows of the French commandant that led to various tempo- 
rary arrests, and the interference, though only by printed appeal, of that 
general. The Prince of Wales has hastened his departure on account of 
the war, returning by way of Malta (as I understand) without visiting 
Naples. He has hada farewell audience of the Pope, when his holiness 
presented the appropriate gift of a precious mosaic representing St. George 
and the Dragon, copied from some ancient picture, for the august mother 
of his Royal Highness, who declared himself more sensible of this courtesy 
than he could express. During his stay he has been assiduous in visiting 
the studios of art, besides all other notable things and places, and has left 
general impressions on the artists and ecclesiastics he has conversed with 
of intelligence and amiability—all those good qualities, in short, that the 
best possible education can have developed in a well-disposed mind. Our 
Prince’s last visit to any public building had for object the Basilica of 
Santi Apostoli, containing Canova’s monument to Clement XIV., when 
one of the Franciscan conventuals of the adjoining house, a Welshman, 
named Beavoen, had the honour of attending him. He visited some of 
the catacombs with a distinguished Irish Benedictine, Dr. Smith, Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew at the Propaganda; and more than once inspected the 
interesting old church of the Irish Dominicans, St. Clement. received and 
escorted by the prior, Father Mullooly. He has sent his photograph 
portrait to several persons, ecclesiastics and others, who had assisted in 
explaining to him the memorabilia of Rome. 
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are not drawn by any archeological feeling. They come because they 
are deeply interested in the fate of the beautiful, feminine, loving, 
joyous woman, who, smitten in the prime of her womanhood, and still 
filled with lovely and elevated ideas, embraces her death as the consum- 
mation of her soul’s completion. 

‘The essential and indestructible difference between the old and the new 
drama, indeed between the old and the new literature, is shown very 
strikingly in this play. There is nothing demonstrative in the language. 
It is curt and epigrammatic in the extreme. The deepest emotions are 
expressed in the truest but most succinct style. There is no help given 
to the unimaginative. There is no dissertation on the feelings. There 
are no sentimental outpourings, pretending to expound and explain deep 
emotions. Webster is the very antithesis of Otway. Jdarina (the 
Duchess) has but few words to express her bountiful and sweet feelings or 
her passionate fears and distresses. elvidera, on the contrary, overflows 
with verbal clamour and with rhetorical descriptions of her feelings. It 
may be indeed said that these two plays or characters show the essential 
differences of the French and English drama, and of the Greek and 
Roman, taking Aschylus and Seneca as the representatives. Or, to come 
down to ‘present times, there is much the same difference as between 
the novel and the play. In the former all is described and the imagination 
is exhausted; in the latter it is only highly stimulated. But the same 
distinction holds in all art—in painting or music. The real artist, the 
enunciator of profound truths, gives the actualities of passion, and 
leaves the spectator to find out the merit. ‘The false artist writes, 
paints, or acts all round the delineation, but leaves the central truth 
an abortion. ‘To illustrate this axiom of criticism, take the example to 
be found in this play of Webster: ‘The tyrannical wicked brother 
who, to satisfy his insane pride, has had his sister brutally strangled, 
comes to gloat upon the dead body of his victim. He then is suddenly 
struck with a sense of his guilt, and horror and remorse seize upon him, 
which he expresses with perfect nature. He makes no rhetorical out- 
burst. He pretends not to describe his emotions; he involuntarily discloses 
them. He shudders at the sight of the fair, lifeless form of his sister, 
and stricken, shrieks out, “Cover herface—my eyes dazzle—shedied young.” 
Here we have correct and truthful conduct, not fine words or brilliant 
writing. And thus throughout the stern, rugged,uncompromising old drama, 
we have a picture of human passion and human conduct, and a constant 
revealment of the inner workings of the heart expressed in the most 
condensed utterances. To the pampered modern reader of novels and 
romances, this is difficult hearing and reading. ‘They have been used to 
the minutest description, to the most trifling reporting, and their lazy 
minds have lost all relish and almost all capacity for mental activity. 
Their feeble imaginations are incapable of response to the true artist. 
And the true artist, supremely contemptuous of such minds, leaves his 
great works in silence, to rest through centuries of dust until some kin- 
dred soul can put the picture in the new light, or show the mighty work 
in its colossal relations and proportions. ‘The dramatist has the advan- 
tage of the actor to thus revive and justify his genius; and he is thus better 
off than the epic poet or the painter, who has only the judicious critic to 
interpret and recall attention to him. , 

In the present instance Miss Glyn stands in this interpretative relation 
to Webster: she has given life and grace and meaning to his fine 
conception of a beautiful, enchanting, loving, bounteous creature, filled 
with pure’and noble ideas, who lives and dies a true woman and a true 
heroine. 

No one can see this performance and not regret that the high natural 
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drama is obliged to seek remote demonstrations in outlying theatres, 
and in the regions where the pure and unconventional feelings seem alone 
to have free play. Miss Glyn’s talents, her unition of grace and force, 
should give her not only an Englisb, but a European reputation ; and 
there is no reason that she should not seek, in the great metropolises of 
Europe, that acknowledgment there is so little opportunity for her re- 
ceiving at home. Like Rachel and Ristori, Florence, Paris, Berlin, and 
Petersburg would undoubtedly find her appreciating and admiring 
audiences, Her genius is too genuine and too fine to find a sufficient 
exfoliation in mere reading. She is essentialiy an actress, and requires 
all the room and appliances that belong to that exalted and multifarious 
exposition. 

The only other dramatic novelty is the production of a riotous farce at 
the Adelphi, entitled, “Ici on parle Francaise;” the fun of which consists 
in Mr. Toole pretending to “ parley vous ” on the slender instruction of a 
slight vocabulary. Here there is some genuine humour, for Mr. Toole is 
an actor and has ideas, and conveys his perplexity and his pretensions 
very humorously. All the rest is sound and fury—stage fun, which is 
not humorous ; although by a kind of false sympathy it makes many 
people laugh. Mr. Selby out-staged a peppery Major ; and Mr. Billington 
exaggerated a French gentleman; and Miss Kate Kelly was rough and 
loud, but not fuany, as an Irish maid-of-all-work. The people that were 
present, however, laughed a little, and applauded much; and so the farce 
must be recorded as successful. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
NO. Il. 

TMHERE IS NO GEM MORE LOVELY in the East Room of the Academy 

than the small seascape (marked No, 67), ‘‘ A Grey Morning,” by H. 
Moore; but the hanging committee have resolved that you shall bend your 
knees ere you find it out. Pray do so, and it will repay the inconvenience.—Mr. 
F. R. Lee’s large view of the ‘ Coast of Cornwall” is utterly unworthy its 
situation. The accident of water is not caught, nor is the wave anatomy 
truthfully rendered; whilst the general tone is discordant, turbid, and ungrate- 
ful.—*' The Warrior Poets of the South of Europe contending in Song” (No. 82) 
is a veritable manufacture of Mr. Pickersgill—awakening no sympathies and 
illustrating no moral; inefficient in design and utterly without result except 
it be regret that so much patient labour should be expended to prove the 
absence of mental activity.—“ R. J. Lane, A.E.,” (87) by J. P. Knight. This, 
at first sight, looks like a powerful portrait; but it will not bear analysing nor 
comparison with the clever and benevolent gentleman whose identity it attempts 
to counterfeit. The power in it arises from a manual dexterity, and not from 
intensity of individualisation. The painter has attempted to modify and alter 
what he deems to be imperfections ia Mr. Lane’s physical conformation, and the 
consequence is that the work is weakened and alloyed by the intrusion of Mr 
Knight’s “ should be” against the Creator’s “this is.” The portrait suffers 
just by so much as Mr Knight has obtruded himself against the facts. We 
know of no head that shows the stylus of the Almighty so thoroughly develop- 
ing the characteristic qualities of the mind as Mr. Lane’s, for itis pregnant with 
keen sympathies, active benevolence, fervid thought, and gentle delicacy, 
curiously chastened by a look of partially concealed suffering “ which the poor 
heart would fain deny, but cannot.’’ No, Mr. Knight! You must restore the 
sanguine hue and straighten the hair, because Mr. Lane is a gentleman and not a 
dandy—a man of real taste, and not “ a swell,” which you would fain make him. 
This done, the work becomes a valuable record of identity, and also an evidence 
of very great capacity in executing a received impression. The hands are par- 
ticularly characteristic.—A large landscape, by T. Creswick, R.A. (96), called 
“Coming Summer,” is just the same kind of thing which he has often 
done before. Nothing new can be said of it, because it neither contains 
a new thought nor reveals anything novel in execution—simply Cres- 
wick! — Nos, 97 and 99 are two very able works by young men, who 
will yet create a stir, Messrs. J. Hayter and E. Eagles; both hung on the 
ground. 

No. 113 is a portrait of C. Stanfield, R.A., by D. Macnee, and suffers in the 
same way as Mr. Knight’s portrait.—No. 118 is a charming study by 
F. Leighton.—No. 125, ‘‘ Marie Antoinette listening to the Act of Accusation 
the day before her Trial,” by E. M. Ward, R.A., chiefly valuable from assuring 
us that last year’s work has neither destroyed his mind nor injured his manual 
capacity. We are delighted to recognise this, because from among the few real 
historic painters we can ill afford to lose this gentleman, though we can by no 
means admit this picture to be up to the same high standard as some of his 
former works.—No, 124, ‘* Waiting for the Ferry-boat, Upper Egypt.” The way 
in which Mr. Lewis has precluded any human interest being excited in or outside 
this picture almost amounts to genius. It is fortunately so hung that it fulfils 
Jonathan’s philosophy: “ it don’t signify.”—‘ Doubtful Crumbs” (No. 138), by 
Sir Edwin Landseer. Has Sir Edwin ever painted more dexterously, seized 
character more firmly, told a tale more clearly, than in this wonderful illustra- 
tion of Dogology? Sad, too, as human suffering ; quiet satire of the pungent sort; 
keen as Jerrold’s Hermit of Bellyful. We wish we could take away the doubt 
and, Mother Hubbard-like, “ give the poor dog a bone.” Is that your allegory, 
Sir Edwin—awakening human sentiments through animal passions? ’Tis admi- 
rably done, whatsoever the motive. 

Something has gone wrong with Mr. H. Le Jeune this year, for this picture 
(No. 139) lacks his usual charm of crisp execution and clearness of colour.— 
Miss Mutrie’s camellias combine both those charms to a degree that is quite 
delightful —It is curious to observe the wonderful certainty of manipulation in 
this picture (No. 152), “‘ Hotspur and Lady Percy,” by poor dear dead Leslie. 
Not a quiver, and yet the thought is weak, almost to puerility. But, notwith- 
standing this, few English artists better deserve to have their names recorded in 
letters of pure gold on the marble pages of history than C. R. Leslie. May his 
sleep be the rest of the good! i ‘ 

‘The Lord Alfred Paget,” in his yachting costume, is one of the very finest 
portraits in this year's exhibition; free, large, and manly, both on the part of 
the sitter and of Mr. Frank Grant.—Amongst the displavs of feminine attributes 
none exceeds the portrait of Mrs, Dixon, by Mr. J. P. Knight.—In (160) “ The 
Church of Sta. Maria della Salute,” Mr D. Roberts has proved his absolute 
incapacity to delineate Nature as it exists. In no instance has he retained 
impression of the true colour. The building is as “ false as water,” and the 
water as pellucid as mud. This is an untruth in the face of air, earth, and 
water. Why should this gentleman hold bis reputation in so little regard as to 


do that with his hands which he would shrink from doing with his tongue? Is 
art less holy than the social fulfilment of the social enactments ? 


We hope he 














will rub his name out of it and send it to Wardour-street the instant the exhi- 
bition is over.—* Where Brambles Grow,” by J. Surtees (162), is a very fresh 
sparkling ‘‘ bit o’ nature.” 

No. 165, “Mary Magdalen, with Spices, approaching the Tomb of Our 


Lord,” J. R. Herbert. This is one of those works that redeem us from the 
assertion that we have no “high art” men in our school. Grand in drawing, 
holy in sentiment, and mournful in feeling, whilst the colour is such as best 
becomes the subject. It is a misfortune that this gentleman cannot be 
induced to submit more of his works to the public gaze, for he joins great 
knowledge with great refinement. So refined, indeed, that he will sometimes 
lose sight altogether of race and individuality. Surely there must have been 
some distinction between the ethnological characteristics of the Jewish woman 
and Cordelia! Yet, by reference to both works, the model will be found to be 
the same. This is one of the oversights which more communion with the 
public, by exhibition, would tend to remove. 

“ Just as the Twig is bent, the Tree’s inclined” (No. 167), W. Mulready, 
R.A. We are sorry to see this picture, for it is so over-elaborated as to create a 
sensation of pain at the amount of labour the artist must have expended to 
produce so small an amount of pleasurable results. 

“The Good Shepherd” (No. 174), W. Dyce, R.A., is likewise another 
example of over-finish, without due consideration of the incident to be repre- 
sented. Here we have a hard Teutonic model made to stand for the Saviour 
of mankind, in an equally hard, cold, smutty English landscape ; no more 
like Biblical ground than Mr. Roberts’s “‘ Brummagem” manufacture is like 
Venice! ; 

No. 175, by Sir Edwin, is a continuation of the series of stag records, and 
perhaps the weakest that he has yet produced. ‘“ Bran will never put another 
stag to bay: and Oscar will no make out by himself. The deer will do fine 
yet!” Which means, in plain English, that the deer has killed Bran, and 
Oscar cannot take the deer by himself, and that the stag will escape—all which 
is told with sufficient clearness without the quotation. 

Mr. C. Stanfield exhibits unquenched vigour in his work, entitled ‘‘ On the 
Coast of Brittany,” and Mr. D. W. Deane true appreciation of the picturesque 
in an interior of a cottage, in the same country. 

“ Barley Harvest on the Welsh Coast” (190), is one of the most 
vivid, fresh, and admirable landscape delineations in the whole exhibition, 
though Mr. C. P. Knight has been most unfairly treated by the hanging 
thereof. 

“ Cordelia receives intelligence how her Father had been ill-treated by her 
Sisters ” (193); manufacture, Mr. Cope! R.A.!! 

“ The Prize Calf” (No, 203), by Sir Edwin Landseer: a girl leading a calf 
across a mountain burn, accompanied by a Scotch colly, is quite a lesson for 
the peasant-painting artists. Yet we cannot but think that there are some 
discrepancies in the size of comparative parts of the girl’s frame. The neck 
must be too small, or else the ancles are too thick. Next to this beautiful work 
is a small landscape, by Mr. Oakes, called ‘* Twilight,” full of close observation 
and truthful rendering. 

“The Draught Players,’ by J. Clark (209), and “Happy,” by 
C. S. Lidderdale (230). We class these works together, because they have a 
claim to be considered the very best of all the genre pictures, not only in 
this room, but in the whole exhibition. Mr. Lidderdale has the advantage over 
Mr. Clark in educational skill, but Mr. Clark has the superiority in instinctive 
force and perception of character. Both must work to attain the distinctive 
forces of each other, and join them to what they already possess. Lach of these 
gentlemen ought, and we have no doubt will, give every attention to 
the due nurtureof faculties which have been so abundantly bestowed upon 
them. 

“Charles Dickens in his Study” (210), by W. P. Frith, R.A. This is the 
most meanly painted head we have ever seen by thisartist. It is.false in form, 
“‘bunged up” in execution, and bloated in colour. We don’t know a head 
that has a cleaner chiselling about the parts than Mr. Dickens’s; the 
expression is firm, nervous, intelligent, and piercing. Here it is out of drawing, 
and the expression is disagreeably defiant. It is every way unworthy both the 
talents of the painter and the genius of the sitter.—‘ Jeanie Deans and Queen 
Caroline” (211), C. R. Leslie. This is a very chaste work and apt; somewhat 
dry and gothic in composition as well as in execution, but considering that it 
was painted by a physically decaying man, an altogether remarkable evidence 
of firmness. Its greatest weakness arises from lack of force in chiaro- 
oscuro, but it exhibits great delicacy and refinement of expression and 
form. 

“The Emigrant’s Last Sight of Home” (218), by R. Redgrave, R.A. Had 
the figures in this picture been better painted, from the nature of the subject 
and the exquisite rendering of the background, we should have been tempted to 
range it with Messrs. Lidderdale and Clark’s pictures; but the figures are so 
fearfully weak that we must rest content with admiring the iandscape, and 
receive the figures as suggestions to fill it up. 

Mr. Horsley’s ‘“‘ Milton” has more the look of absolute daylight in 
it than any other work in the room; but there is no soul in the cha- 
racters. Milton might be Mr. Firkin the butterman, for all he indi- 
cates or excites. The picture is very conscientiously carried out, but still 
mindless. 

For many years Mr. Clarkson Stanfield has not produced a finer work than 
his ‘* Maltese Xebec on the Rocks of Mazzo di Procida,” and Mr. Macnee never 
a picture more filled with sunlight and chaste colour than his portrait of ‘“ Miss 
Macnee ;” but the two best male portraits in this room are the ‘‘ Earl of Derby,” 
by Frank Grant, and “ William Atkinson,” by J. Sant, both different in style, 
but no less satisfactory in result. 

No. 250 is a gem, by J. C. Hook, A., with one of the most curiously suc- 
cessful pieces of meandering perspective of bridge, river, and stream it has ever 
been our lot to derive pleasure from. Thereis more humanity, sympathy, and 
sentiment in this than in any other specimen of our pastoral painters.— 
“ Richeliea and Anne of Austria,” by W. M. Egley (263). It is curious to 
observe how the over-finish of this picture tends to destroy the result. Every- 
thing is elaborated to the highest point, and the consequence is that the eye 
finds no repose in any part; and this is the more to be regretted, because the 
picture contains very many meritorious qualities, great skill in physiognomy, 
careful and satisfactory drawing, much knowledge of the laws of composition ; 
and yet the end is—nil. 

* Friendship endangered” (254). O Mr. Stone! we had hoped that you 
had eloped from the ‘‘ namby-pamby ” school by this time! But, no. 

No. 267 is an able portrait of the courteous and intelligent keeper of the print 
department of the British Museum, W. H. Carpenter, Esq., I°.S.A., by that no 
Jess able and intelligent artist, his wife. The ‘“ Farewell Sermon,” by A. 

Rankley (271), would form an apt pendant to Mr. Frank Stone’s picture; weak 
as it is in execution and over-strained in sentiment. Quite in a different strain 
is Mr F. Leighton’s ‘‘ La Nanna.” We like it better than any other study of 
female nature in the room; for it is learned in treatment, admirable in 
drawing and execution, and beams with suppressed emotional power and 
passion. 
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THE OLD SOCIETY OF WATER-COLOURS. 
NO. I. 
ISS MARGARET GILLIES’S FIVE WORKS evince much careful render- 
ing of subjects well chosen for disclosing her peculiar vein of thought; 
which is pensive, enwrapped in tender semitones of colour. 

Mr. Joseph Nash’s eight works are not calculated to increase his fame; for 
though ambitious in choice of subject and varied in incident, all are rendered 
with a woodenness of form and unfeeling dexterity of execution that drag them 
down to the dead level of mere manufacture. 

Mr. H. P. Riviere is the reverse of Mr. Nash, for he is homely in conception, 
careful in execution, and proportionate benefits result in each of his three draw- 
ings. His large picture (No. 197), “ Striking a Bargain—an Irish Fair,” is full 
of character, and displays much artistic capacity, as indeed do his two humorous 
lesser works.—Mr. Oakley’s seven subjects still include amongst them the old 
familiar faces of the Gitano tribe. His drawing on the third screen (No. 252), 
*‘ Awakened Memories” is by far the best work we have ever seen from his hand. 
—Amongst the delineators of the ‘‘ moving accidents” of floods, storms, and seas, 
no artist in this society has higher claims to consideration than Mr. Edward 
Duncan. The characteristic atmospi ric phenomena are seized at their best 
moment, and rendered with energy a’ i delicacy. His sense of space is very 
large, and his treatment of water full of observation and fine perception, whilst 
his skies have all the infinite variety of action and form belonging to the peculiar 
influences which create the grand masses of thunder-hurtled cumuli or calm 
strata of upper cirri. Of his five admirable drawings, all distinguished by a 
conscientious regard to truth, the one that most awakens our commendation is 
that called ‘‘ The Life-Boat.” It is a scene near the Worms-lead on the Gower 
coast, South Wales, full of terrible interest and exciting movement. The 
way in which the “ baseless fabric ” ofa rainbow is introduced is as exquisite in 
poetical aptitude as it is beautiful and delicate in manipulatory creation. 

Mr. James Holland contributes eight very expressive works. ‘Two scenes in 
Scotland are not elaborated in the sense of finish, but adequately convey the 
scenic impression by forcible breadth and rapid nervous handling; whilst two 
others, those of ‘‘Genoa” and “ Venice,” are finished up to the full revealment 
of the tender delicacy and fairy-like creation of both cities. They excite poetic 
emotions as scenes, and satisfy artistic requirement both in thought and execu- 
tion.—Mr. David Cox supplies also eight works; and for our parts—* no offence 
to the general”—we know no drawing in this exhibition we so much covet as 
No. 73, described by the quotation : 

Resistless, roaring dreadful down it comes 
From the rude mountain and the mossy wild, 
Tumbling through rocks abrupt. 


For though it be not a fall revelation “in compliment extern,” it is profound 
k 


and powerful in the subtler element of suggestiveness, perfect in basis and 
generous in negation of completion, leaving to all minds, each according to its 
capacity, the power of fulfilment; that is to say, minds not distorted by prejudices 
or incomplete by limitation. All David Cox’s works satisfy the demands of a 
liberal education and a refined mind ; but this particular drawing is the grandest 
sample of powerful impulse, magically wielded, within these four walls. It is 
Carlyle in colour. 

Of Mr. Samuel Palmer’s drawings we entertain a very pleasurable opinion, 
though this gentleman limits his power over us by a strong tendency he exhibits 
to see nature always in the same strain of colour. Mr. Palmer may take our 
word for it that the subtlest element of enjoyment is variety.—Mr. S. P. Jack- 
son shows a highly praiseworthy endeavour to depict the varied moods of 
nature in fulfilment of the desires of a poetic temperament and artistic organiza- 
tion; but we observe with regret that Mr. Jackson is losing his former 
enviable power of washing in his tones flatly and at once by means of the brush. 
He now resorts to those “‘ manufacturer’s tools,” the spunge and the scraper, 
and the inevitable result becomes painfully obvious. His drawings this year 
are in no one sense as applicable to the productive means, capable of being 
worthily compared with those he did five vears ago; his sharp, clear, and dis- 
tinct handling has given way to a foggy, blankety, and woolly execution that 
is enervating in practice and vitiated in results, His brother citizen, Mr. C. Bran- 
white has produced four works, which, like his “ fellow student’s,” show a rightly 
constituted, sympathetic mind for the beauties and varieties of nature.—Mr. 
Alfred P. Newton quite retains his fame and satisfies expectation. His large 
drawing of the “ First Approach of Winter’’ is earnestly truthful, and displays 
extraordinary patience; though, to our minds, all his works this year are too 
cold in colour, chilling in impression, and monotonous in selection. Mr. Newton 
should go to work for colour. He is solid enough in the honesty of his foun- 
dation ; he should now go in for the graces of art.—Mr. T. M. Richardson still 
continues with undiminished certainty of execution to delight his numerous 
admirers, ourselves amongst the number. His ten works exhibit great energy 
and wealth of mental resource. 

Perhaps the two drawings that most disappoint us on these walls are those 
contributed by one of its most celebrated members, namely, J. D. Harding. 
There is no emotion in the work ; all is respectable, vastly clever and cold, the 
very perfection of drawing-masterish execution—a very churchwarden of water- 
colour material. No; we infinitely prefer the works of Mr. Paul J. Naftel, 
distinguished by great intelligence, patient endurance, and deep reverence of 
nature as she lives, moves, and has her being. He is particularly fortunate, 
consequently, in his result, for he selects with judgment and executes with 
taste. His large drawing of the ‘Head of Loch Lomond” is quite one of the 
noblest works in the room; but we love him most when he deals with dappled 
stones and those ostrich-feather flowers of vegetation, the fern-leaves.—Mr. 
Charles Davidson continues to develop the same praiseworthy simplicity and 
honesty of artistic perception and execution that originally gained the deserved 
commendation of his many admirers; and we are glad to perceive that two 
benefits are demonstrated by his nine works, viz., greater v ariety in subject, 
and a breaking through his formula of the mannered tone of his landscapes by 
too great an adherence to a particular hue of green. 

It is very wuch against our desire to express anything but love and 
admiration for the thoroughly truthful and get powers that so 
largely endow and pleasurably characterise Mr. William Hunt; but we 
would beseech him for the future not to bend his subtle capacities to such 
trivial uses as this present exhibition betrays. He touches nothing he does not 
adorn ; but surely his faculties are not wedded to their best uses when he con- 
descends to exhibit such trivialities as Nos. 225 and 226. even at the desire of so 
great a writer as Mr. John Ruskin; they are “ bits” well calculated to instruct 
se or illustrate a theory, but an exhibition should be endowed and used for 

igher objects than this. For the rest of his works no man who has yet lived 
could have delineated them with greater vraisemblance. The intellect of imi- 
tation need be carried no further. Granting the thesis, they fulfil every require- 
ment. But in one brief word, we are somewhat wearied of the continued 
iteration of Covent-garden jewels; the senses are roused and satisfied, but the 
mind is not affected as Mr. Hunt can and has beneficially excited it by the 
contemplation of higher and worthier objects. If we had our wish we would 
desire that Mr. Hunt should never paint another grape as long as he lived, for 
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delightful though they be they must cost an infinitude of labour that might ke 
more worthily bestowed. His works in this kind are the best of their class, but 
then we don’t care for the genus. We would rather have one of his records of 
God’s own image than all the ‘ still life ” he ever painted. 








TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 

Oe TUESDAY MORNING her Majesty and the Prince Consort, accom- 

panied by Princess Alice Maud Mary, the Princesses Helena and Louisa, 
with Prince Arthur, visited the Royal Academy, where they were received by 
the president, vice-president, secretary, and other Academicians, and conducted 
over the building. In attendance on her Majesty were Lady Macdonald, Hon. 
Eleanor Stanley, Hon. Horatio Stopford, Lord Charles Fitzroy, Colonel the 
Hon. A. Liddell, Lieut. Colonel Ponsonby, and Colonel Biddulph. 

The Manchester Examiner and Times states that Sir Joshua Reynolds’s portrait 
of his niece, Miss Gwatkin—a singularly sweet face—formerly in the collection 
of the late Lord Northwick, is now in the possession of Mr. J. C. Grundy, of 
Exchange-street, Manchester. The same gallery contains E. M. Ward’s fine 
picture from Shakspere’s “‘ Lear,” (Act iv., scene 7), in which there is much 
expression, particularly in the features of Cordelia. 

The fiftieth anniversary dinner of the subscribers and friends of the Artists’ 
Benevolent Fund took place on Saturday last at the Freemason’s Tavern, A. J. 
Beresford Hope, Esq., in the chair. There was a numerous attendance of artists 
and patrons of art. A twenty-first donation of 100 gs. trom her Majesty was 
announced, and the total amount of subscriptions reached 3741. 18s. 

A committee has been formed in this country to assist in rendering homage 
to the genius of Ary Scheffer, and the utmost willingness expressed on the part 
of English connoisseurs to add the pictures in their possession to the exhibi- 
tion devoted to the works of the great French master, about to be opened in 
Paris. The Marquis of Hertford has even placed his fine hotel in Paris at the 
disposition of the committee. 

The curious title to Sir Edwin Landseer’s fine picture of the deer hunted by 
hounds in the lake is not, as has been stated by a contemporary, a quotation 
from ‘“ Waverley.” The two hounds in that novel are named Ban and Buscar, 
and not Bran and Oscar, and those canine retainers of the good Baron of 
Bradwardine lived to and died at a good old age under the care of David Gallatley. 
a fate which one at least of Sir Edwin Landseer’s dogs is evidently not intended 
to enjoy. 

This day will be offered for sale at King-street, St. James's, a collection of 
works of art originally gathered together by the well-known taste and critical 
acumen of Edward Rodgett, Esq., of Avenham Tower, Preston. Messrs. Christie 
and Manson will have an easy task to perform, for every work is trumpet-tongued 
by former fame, and has abstract merit sufficient to proclaim its own worth. 
When our readers are informed that the collection consists of 101 drawings and 
pictures by our most meritorious of English artists, we apprebend that it will 
induce them to derive the same gratification as we obtained by going at least to 
see, if not to purchase. ‘To particularise where all are good might appear 
invidious, but five works of J. M. W. Turner are of so rare and remarkable 
merit even from the hand of this great master, that we may be pardoned for 
drawing particular attention to them. The catalogue itself is a curiosity from 
the galaxy of bright stars it contains. We will give the results of the sale in 
our next publication. 

On Saturday Messrs. Christie and Manson disposed of a miscellaneous 
collection of pictures, the property of different owners, and amongst them were 
several which realised good prices. The well-known “ Death of Nelson,” by 
B. West, P.R.A., the property of Mr. G. H. Bengough, of Plymouth, was sold 
for 185/.; and another belonging to the same gentlewan—a grand landscape— 
by J. Both, sold for 2732. The sale comprised the collection of pictures belonging 
to Mr. H. Houghton, removed from his residenee, Bold Hall, Lancashire, among 
which were the following: ‘* The Holy Family,” a grand gallery picture by 
Rubens, from the Duke of Newcastle’s collection; it was sold for 90/.6s. A 
portrait of Charles I., by Vandyke, sold for 77/, 14s.; a sea piece, with vessels, 
by Van de Velde, for 574. 15s. ; and a portrait of Henrietta Maria, by Vandyke, 
for 681. 5s. A noble colossal bust of Napoleon, by Canova, from the Earl of 
Oxford’s collection at Wolterton, was sold for 402. 

The following letter respecting a paragraph in the last number of the Critic 
explains its own purpose : 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 
Kinnoull Manse, May 10, 1859. 

Sir,—Along with many others in Perth and its neighbourhood, I was surprised to 
read the following statement in your paper: ** Mr. Millais’s much-abused and much- 
admired picture of ‘ Spring-time’ originated, we believe, in Mr. Ruskin’s advice to 
him, in his pamphlet ¢vo years ago, to go and paint apple-bloom. This advice he fol- 
lowed to the letter."’ In justice to Mr. Millais, and to give the public correct infor- 
mation, allow me to state that a full year previous to the publication of Mr. Ruskin’s 
pamphlet I myself had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Millais busily engaged in painting 
his apple-blossom. Mr. Ruskin has no monopoly of any of the departments of the 
natural world. Thousands appreciate the beautiful wherever it exists; and, from 
what I have stated, it appears to me much more likely that the doings of Mr. Millais 
have been carried to the car of Mr. Ruskin, than that the taste of Mr. Ruskin in the 
matter of the apple-blossom suggested a subject for the peculiar genius of Mr. Millais. 
lrusting that you will have the goodness to give that publicity to this statement 
which you have already been the means of giving to one of a different tendency, I 
have the honour, &c JOHN ANDERSON. 
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There has b 









en more grumbling at the decisions of the “hanging com- 


mittee.” A correspondent of the Times writes: 

I observe that in your critique on the works exhibited at the Royal Academy you 
allude to the very indifferent positions assigned to two pictures, (410) “ Bywell-on- 
Pyne,” by H. H. Emmerson, and (598) * Delaware Water Gap,” by George Innes, 
which in themselves (so far as the writer could judge from the extreme height at 





which they are hung) appeared to possess merits entitling them to a betterfate. As 
the possessor of the last-named of these two works, I might perhaps be considered 
as out of place in calling further attention to a subject you have thus far referred to, 















were it not that the painting of the “Delaware Water Gap” possesses a further 
interest in the artistic world as the production of an American artist. Out of defer- 
enc their brethren across the Atl +, Whose school is too rarely represented in 
our European exhibitions (and wl e not likely hastily to court a renewal of such 
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indifference to one of their number), I had anticipated that if the prejudice in favour 





of Royal Academicians or Associates proved a natural impediment to the admission to 
the front line of the work of a foreigner, a sense of courtesy would at least have pre- 
vented the hanging com s from thrusting the painting, as a mere stop-gap, Into 





a lofty out-of-the-way corner, which happened to remain vacant, 
In justice to Mr. Foley it should be stated that, although a member of the 
committee, it was only with the sculptui that he had to deal, and we have 
reason to believe that the manner in which he has executed his share of the 
work has given the most unqualified satisfaction to all concerned. 
The following very suspicious paragraph has appeared in the Times: ‘* The 
colossal statue of Victory now being placed in the garden of Apsley House, is, 
as we are informed, part ‘of a design for the monument to be erected in St. Paul 3 
Cathedral, in honour of Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington, as proposed by 
Baron Marochetti.” Thus the 7imes still maintains what it has always asserted, 
that if ever the monument be executed it will be the work of the Italian Baron. 


Folks that care little to know the truth of the matter, may conclude that, as 
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there was a competition of artists of all countries (in which Marochetti refused to 
join), premiums given, and a design selected for execution which received one of the 
lowest awards—that all is settled. This, however, is not so, Mr. Stevens is 
only instructed to produce some part of his work in the intended size, for appro- 
bation or rejection. The Government refused to bind themselves that any work 
offered in competition would be executed, and while sculptors were at work 
making models one-fourth the intended size, in obedience to the instructions of 
the First Commissioner of Works, Baron Marochetti was employed upon his, the 
size he intended for execution; the Victory, now erected in Apsley House- 
gardens, formed part of it, and was called the “Angel of the Tomb.” 
It is quite true that the Government has stated the commission bas not been 
given to Baron Marochetti; but whatof that? The late Government said as 
much about the Scutari monument, and within three weeks asked for a grant of 
17,5002. to pay the said Baron for it. It must also be remembered that the monu- 
ment of which the Victory formed part was not suited to the site proposed by 
the Government, and another site has already been chusen in the Consistory 
Chapel. Who knows but this figure has been erected to open up the question 
anew ? That he has been encouraged to believe it would fall into his hands there 
can be no manner of doubt ; that he has the work ready is equally certain; that 
a large circle of influential people wish him to haveit is also true. Well, then; 
what an easy thing to sav, ‘The sculptor we selected failed, and we had no 
resource but to give it to Baron Marochetti.” But at the same time we must not 
forget that the selected model received a jifth-rate premium. 

The following programme of arrangements for the coming season at the 
Museum, South Kensington, has just been published: “ The Museum will be 
open free on Mondays, Monday evenings, ‘Tuesdays, Tuesday evenings, and 
Saturdays. The students’ days are Wednesdays, Wednesday evenings, Thurs- 
days, and Fridays, when the public are admitted on payment of 6d. each 
person. The hours are from ten to six in the daytime, and from seven to ten 
in the evening. Tickets of admission for copying and consulting works on the 
students’ days are issued at 2s, each, monthly; 3s. quarterly; 6s. half-yearly ; 
and 10s. yearly. Yearly tickets are also issued to any school at 1/., which will 
admit all the pupils of such schools on all students’ days ; to be obtained at the 
Museum, or of Messrs. Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. The metropolitan 
schools of art are now openas follows : 1. Training school at South Kensington for 
male and female students. The classes meet every day, except Saturday. Hours 
of study—morning, ten to three; evening, seven to nine. Fees for classes, study - 
ing the whole day, 4. per session. The male day class paying the 
fee of 2/. per session meets only on alternate mornings. Classes for 
schoolmasters, schoolmistresses, and pupil-teachers, meet on Tuesday, and 
Thursday evenings, and on Saturdays from one to three o'clock. Fee for each 
class, 5s. for the session. Similar classes are formed at the Spitalfields, St. 
Martin’s, and Lambeth District schools. 2. A school for female students not in 
training, at 37, Gower-street, Bedford-square. Fees per session—advanced 
class, 2/. and 4/.; elementary class, 1/.; evening class, 10s. 3. District schools 
of art in connection with the training school, are now established at the following 
places: Spitalfields, Crispin-street ; Finsbury, William-street, Wilmington- 
square; St. Thomas, Charterhouse, Goswell-street ; Rotherhithe, Grammar 
School, Deptford-road; St. Martin’s-in-the-fields, Castle-street, Long-acre ; 
Lambeth, St. Mary’s, Prince’s-road; Hampstead. Dispensary Building, New- 
end ; Christ Church, St. George’s-in-the-East. Entrance fees, 2s. Fees, 2s. 
and 3s. per month. These schools are open every night, except Saturday, 
from half-past six to nine in the evening. At the Spitalfields, Finsbury, and 
Charterhouse Schools there are female classes. Application for admission, 
prospectuses, or any other information, to be made at the schools in each district, 
and at the head master’s office, South Kensington. The library of works on 
art is now open on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, from ten a.m. to ten p.m. ; 
on Thursday and Friday, to seven p.m.; and on Saturday, to four p.m. The 
public are admitted by tickets obtainable from the attendants at the library 
and in the museum at the following rate: For a week, 6d.; a month, 1s. 6d. ; 
a year, 10s. Free admission to students. In addition to books on art, the 
library comprises a collection of drawings and prints illustrative of architecture 
and ornament. Copying and tracing are permitted under certain regulations. 
Entrance at the central office-door, and in the evening through the museum 
corridor also. 

Mr. Gambart has added to the French Gallery a series of forty-two drawings 
by D. Maclise, Esq., R.A., illustrative of the Norman Conquest. 

M. Gaildrau, one of the artists employed on L’/ilustration, a French journal 
devoted to art, has left Paris to join the staff of General Morris, e.. route for 
Italy, commissioned to depict the principal events of the campaign. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


“y JE MAY ROAM THROUGH THIS WORLD like a child at a feast,” 

sang the Bard of Erin a long while ago. But among the musical 
dainties set forth at this moment for the delectation of the metropolis we 
scarcely know what to fasten on, so ample is the store, so great the choice, 
and so diffusely are they scattered. The chief event of the past exciting 
week, however, must be traced to the Royal Italian Opera with its production 
of “Les Huguenots,” and the rentrée of Mme. Grisi. On Saturday a wel- 
come was accorded to this lady, of a nature that none but artists of a very high 
order and of long standing can reasonably calculate upon. ‘To say that Grisi 
has returned to the scene of her well-won triumphs with the freshness of the 
past, would be to give utterance to a statement at variance with a settled adverse 
conviction. That the remorseless tyrant has commenced his havoc on a voice 
once full, pure, and mellifluous, requires no great effort to detect, but in other 
considerations of the character of Valentina, the fire and completeness of former 
times are as strikingly manifest. So transcendent are the artistic qualities of 
Grisi that she cannot be otherwise than great. Never in the period of our re- 
collection was Valentina more finely played than on Saturday night, never more 
earnestly acted, or the impassioned music that fell to her lot more artistically 
treated. Not a single point that was likely to sustain its interest or prevent the 
excitement from subsiding into apathy, was overlooked. ‘The result was a 
triumph. The deeds of Mario in this wonderful spectacular opera have been so 
frequently recounted that we are apt to drift into oft-repeated eulogies even in 
the bare reference to the subject. Viewed as a whole, the impersonation of 
Raoul has lost none of its vigour and romantic beauty, and is as complete and 
striking a picture of the chivalrous Protestant gentleman of France in the six- 
teenth century as painter could draw or poet imagine. In the opening aria, 
* Vergin divina,” in which Raoul recounts his first interview with Valentina, 
there was the same grace of style and roundness of phrasing so peculiarly 
his own; these qualities, aided by the quaint obligato accompaniment for 
the viola, played by Mr. Doyle, brought the justly celebrated singer at 
a very early stage of the proceedings to the footlights. Mme. Nantier 
Didiée was the Urbano, and a most excellent page she made. A very large 
number of the present race of opera-goers are doubtlessly familiar with the 
sparkling aria, ‘‘ No, no, no,” in connection with Alboni. With such, the asso- 




















ciations are so strong, that it is difficult to recognise merit in any other artist. 
Mme. Didiée, however, so far triumphed as to meet with hearty approbation, 


and has thereby made another stride in public favour. Queen Margaret of 


Navarre was represented by Mile. Marai, who appeared nervous at the outset, but 
having o’ermastered the feeling, she sang the cabaletta, ‘‘ Sotto il mio impero,” 
with its rapid and difficult bravura passages, very meritoriously, and was equally 
effective in the duet with Raoul. Zelger we can scarcely consider “ up to the 
mark,” although ponderous as Falstaff. Many of the oft-required low notes, so 
telling with Herr Formes, were scarcely audible. What was deficient in the vocal 
register was atoned for by the vigour infused and the judgment evinced in the 
different phases that the character of Marcel necessarily undergoes. Sig. Polo- 
nini in his set part of St. Bris, and Tagliafico in that of Nevers, acquitted them- 
selves, as they invariably do, with honour. In the famous ‘‘Rataplan” chorus a 
want of memory or another rehearsal was palpably manifest. Subsequent por- 
tions of the opera were splendidly executed, and but for the extreme lateness of 
the hour the final acts would have been more enjoyable. On Tuesday the opera 
was repeated. The scenery retains all its varied and picturesque magnificence, 
and the orchestra under Mr. Costa perform the music with faultless precision 
from the first note to the final chord. 

That well-worn opera, ‘* Lucia di Lammermoor,” which, however, stands a 
great deal of wear and tear without tiring, has been reproduced at Drury 
Lane, with Mlle. Victoire Balfe as Lucia and Sig. Monginias Edgardo. Ex- 
cellently as this young artist acquitted herself as the heroine of the “* Sonnam- 
bula,” the part of Lucia has advanced her considerably in public estimation. 
The light, fluent music, which is so conspicuously the characteristic of Donizetti's 
popular opera, met with a praiseworthy exponent in Mlle, Balfe. She appeared 
quite at home in it, and the ornaments with which she encrusted the melodious 
skeleton furnished by the composer were well contrived for the manifestation of 
some of those daring feats which young singers feel bound to achieve, when 
popularity is to be propitiated. Mlle. Balfe’s acting in the mad scene especially 
entitles her to a well-won word of commendation. The character of Lucia is, 
doubtless, familiar to all; but even to us, so thoroughly acquainted with its 
features, it was sufficiently inviting that we sat it out, and felt really sorry 
when it was over. “A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” While Mlle. 
Balfe’s singing was characterised by deep sensibility and refined taste, her 
acting was as thoroughly intellectual. We were scarcely prepared for so fine a 
version of the treachery of the brother, and the repudiation of the lover—causes 
which tended to hurl her reason from its throne. The calls at the close of each 
act testified to the general appreciation of the public, and to the standard 
of favour Mlle. Balfe has attained. Sig. Mongini’s £dgar is eminently 
natural. He makes us feel with Scott’s hero in his devoted love, his terrible 
indignation, and hopeless misery. We seem to realise the low tones, ‘‘ Softer 
than the west wind’s sigh,” which he breathes to Lucy in their place of meeting ; 
we are filled with dread on beholding the terrible being who appears like a dark 
spirit of retribution in the midst of his rival’s nuptial revelry, while the horrible 
malediction which he subsequently utters over his affianced bride as she lies 
convulsed with grief and overwhelmed with terror at his feet, checks the blood 
in its ‘‘ arterial flow.” The power of Sig. Mongini’s chest voice enables him to 
perform with ease that which costs many other highly talented Ldgars great 
efforts and uncertain successes. This young singer, however, is not free from 
faults of style, but he is possessed of all the material out of which an artist of 
the highest grade may be made. Other portions of the opera in question were 
not sustained in a proportionally efficient manner. Another feature in the past 
week’s entertainments consisted in Verdi’s opera, ‘‘ La Traviata,” and the intro- 
duction of Mlle. Sarolta as Violetta. The name of Graziani was announced in 
the bill, and many were under the impression that the baritone, about whom so 
much strife exists for possession, had, at length, been ceded to Drury Lane; but 
it proved to be the brother. Mlle. Sarolta, who appears to be very young, was 
received with great warmth and cordiality. Her voice, judging from an imper- 
fect hearing, is not a large one, neither is she mistress of what she has. In the 
pathetic passages there was a large infusion of dramatic power, combined with 
expression and intelligence. Mlle. Sarolta promises tu be not merely an addi- 
tion to the strong force at the Lane, but a very material object of attraction. 
Mlle. Titjens has hitherto identified herself with Lucrezia Borgia. 

The Royal Society of Musicians, which dates as far back as 1738, gave the 
annual performance of sacred music on Friday, the 6th inst., at St. James’s 
Hall. As nocomposition in existence is found to be so efficacious in the promo- 
tion of charitable purposes, or the furtherance of charitable institutions, as 
‘** Messiah,” the committee of management followed up their past successful plans. 
The principal vocalists selected for the occasion were Mmes. Catherine Hayes, 
Weiss, Misses Lascelles and Dolby, Messrs. Sims Reves, Wilbye Cooper, L. W. 
Thomas, and Weiss. There was also a highly efficient chorus. Professor 
Sterndale Bennett had the entire command of the forces, and the result was a 
magnificent performance. Judging from the aspect of the seat-holders we may 
undertake to assert that the venture realised all that could have been anticipated 
from it. 

With the merry month of May the promised floral exhibitions at the Crystal 
Palace give signs of rapid progress. ‘Till within a week or two of the past, 
biting winds and a chilly atmosphere kept the bursting bud in bondage, or if it 
chanced to enlarge itself, its proportions were either damaged, or its beauty 
marred. Saturday was notable for a clear firmament with a calm sunshine, and 
the groups of flowers along the gay promenade presented an aspect of the most 
enlivening kind as they proclaimed the reign of the welcome goddess, and the 
departure, if not of a rigid, of a tediously long winter. On this occasion the 
music selected was entirely instrumental. The programme was nevertheless an 
entertaining one, as it comprised works both choice and classical. Beethoven's 
symphony in C minor stood out conspicuously, and was played in a manner 
that left the critic little todo but admire. Wieniawski, as usual, proved a host 
in Ernst’s fantasia on airs from “ Otello.” To be able to play this violin com- 
position as he does, must have exacted half a life of labour. Many an hour of 
severe application and self-denial must have been expended upon those chromatic 
and diatonic runs in thirds—those passages, too, in which a subject is played 
throughout in full chords, and a multitude of notes are included in one legato 
bow. Unremitting must have been the Jabour which produced the facility with 
which showers of notes leap from one staccato bow, and equally intense must 
have been the study which has enabled him to execute tremendously rapid 
divisions, with such unerring certainty and distinct articulation. In another 
solo of less moment the accomplished violinist vindicated his claim to be con- 

sidered an executant of the first order. The applause awarded to his twofold 
endeavour was very hearty and prolonged. Among the more novel things 
discoursed by the orchestra were several Irish melodies attributed in the pro- 
gramme to Moore; these were rearranged and elaborated to allow M. Dubem 
and others a display of proficiency on their solo instruments. Mevyerbeer’s 
** Royal Wedding March ”’ served admirably to wind up with. The attendance 
on Saturday was greater than that of the week previous. Those who did not 
care to hear the great organ operated upon after the concert, distributed them- 
selves about the terraces, archery and cricket grounds, while others disported on 
the fairy lake. 

Another seasonal New Philharmonic Concert took place at St. James’s Hal), 
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on Monday, under Dr. Wylde as chef d'orchestre. The programme was judiciously 
constructed, but the most engrossing portion of it centred in the pieces in which 
Herr Joachim had the chief concern. This highly accomplished and classical 
violinist did something more by his unravelment of Bache’s quaint fugue than 
astonish: he positively charmed, and kept the listener bound by his magic 
spell. So pure, too, was his reading, so rich and faultless his tone, so strikingly 
beautiful were his cadenzas in Beethoven’s concerto, that, regardless of the time 
occupied, a large division of the audience manifested a strong desire to have the 
final movem-nt repeated. This, however, was wisely overruled. Beethoven's 
concerto, tuken as a whole. is unquestionably a fine composition, although less 
captivating than some others selected by violinists as a test of their acquire- 
ments. Inthe first movement the author has paid more attention to the special 
qualities of the violin, and displayed its resources more successfully, than in 
the succeeding andante and rondo, In these there are many brilliant and 
effective passages, but the second movement becomes monotonous, owing to the 
constant employment of the first string, and the third contains but little calcu- 
lated to exhibit the capabilities of the instrument to advantage. Herr Joachim, 
however, contended triumphantly with these obstacles. Where it was impossible 
for him to impart an individual and independent brightness, lofty musical 
feeling came to his aid, and enabled him to realise the author’s conception, by 
becoming an important portion of a great whole. Herr Joachim quickly impressed 
ali listeners alike with an idea that there was a great artist before them. Men- 
delssohn’s celebrated symphony in A minor, known as the ‘‘ Scotch,” was the 
chief instrumental composition assigned to the band. It is hardly necessary to 
say that it was plaved to perfection. So well acquainted are the orchestra who 
assemble at these New Philharmonic Concerts with every note of the music, 
and so thoroughly competent withal to give due effect and prominence to every 
salient point, that it would be a wonder were the A minor played in any degree 
short of completeness. Mme. Catherine Hayes repeated ‘‘Sombres Forete” 
from ‘* William Tell,” and an aria from ‘“Idomeneo.” The choralists were 
highly successful; the Gipsies’ chorus in “ Preciosa” met witha meritorious 
encore. Taking the concert all in all, the last was an improvement on its pre- 
decessors. The Hall was fully attended, and the interest in the varied pieces 
constituting the programme was sustained from beginning to end. 

The London Glee and Madrigal Union concerts at the Hanover-square 
Rooms, seem to increase in popularity. On Monday the attendance was larger 
than on previous similar occasions. The Misses Wells, Spiller, and Eyles, with 
Messrs. T. Young, Cumming, and Lawler, were the chief soloists. These, being 
supported by an efficient madrigal choir under the direction of Mr. Land, were 
able to give just such an interpretation to the works of the old masters as the 
works themselves deserved. ‘lhe notices and annotations of Mr. Oliphant added 
materially to the interest of the music, as they let in a flood of light on the 
manners of the age in which the various pieces were composed. 

Haydn’s descriptive cantata was performed on Tuesday at Exeter Hall, in 
order to swell the funds of the London Society for the Protection of Young 
Females. For any other than a charitable purpose we are inclined to think that 
this composition would have failed in drawing a crowded room. Beautiful as 
every musician admits ‘‘The Seasons” to be, the world in general is not 
familiar with Haydn in the work, and hence its popularity is yet to be made. 
Every fresh hearing reveals new beauties, all tending to increase the compara- 
tively insignificant band of admirers. To render the performance of Tuesday 
as complete as the means of the society would warrant, an efficient staff of 
principals was engaged, together with an instrumental and vocal band remark- 
able for force and numbers, under the ddfon of Sig. Alberto Randegger. Most 
of the pieces were extremely well received. 

Nearly three thousand persons patronised the first concert of the Royal 
Italian Opera Company at the Crystal Palaceon Wednesday. The introductory 
part of the entertainment consisted of music from “ La Gazza Ladra,” com- 
mencing with the overture, and ending with the celebrated trio, ‘‘O nume Beni- 
fico.” In the second part the beautiful duet, by Mercadante, ‘* Dolce consorto,” 
sang by Mmes. Grisi and Nantier Didiée, met with a heartv manifestation of 
approval. Mlle. Calderon selected an aria from “ Euryanthe,” ‘‘ Come per me,” 
and, notwithstanding a certain amount of timidity, she executed her task with 
commendable judgment. In a madrigal by Pearsall, the choralists earned an 
encore. As Mme. Lotti della Santa made a first appearance on this occasion at 
the Crystal Palace, she was an object of special notice and admiration. The 
well-known cavatina, “ Di Piacer,” won for her as marked a demonstration of 
welcome and approval as she herself could have desired. Mr. Costa conducted 
as usual. 

The Musical Society of London closed their public series of performances at 
St. James’s Hall, on Wednesday. Though the programme contained but seven 
items, they were all excellent of their kind. Mr. C. E. Horsley’s rarely heard 
but finely constructed overture, “Joseph,” was the first played. Nothing in the 
art of instrumentation could have surpassed the exquisite manner in which the 
members of the orchestra discharged their functions. Herr Joachim in a concerto 
of Spohr’s—the E minor, No. 7—exhibited a wonderful mastery over the 
difficulties with which the great German composer has bestrewed the whole com- 
position. Such an audience as that within the walls of St. James’s on this 
occasion could, to a great extent, enter into the merits both of Spohr and Joachim. 
Of this, the latter was well aware, and the conviction at times so thoroughly 
aided his inspirations, that in more instances than one, a glorious and elaborate 
cadenza was disturbed by a general murmur of irrepressible delight. Mr. Sims 
Reeves and Mme. Lemmens Sherrington were the vocalists of the evening. The 
great tenor, now recovered from severe indisposition, sang a recit. and aria of 
Gluck’s from *‘ Iphigenia in Tauride,” while the lady selected ‘‘ Deh per questo 
estante” from ‘‘Clemenza di Tito.” These were specimens of vocalisation 
deserving the highest praise. Of the second portion of the programme we are 
unable to say a word. Such was the want of ordinary accommodation that we 
felt it necessary to retire, rather than submit to the process of positive exhaustion. 
It is tobe hoped that the executive on future occasions will just be good enough 
to bear in mind that ‘‘ the fourth estate” are composed of mortals like themselves, 
and that they only ask for privileges thereunto belonging. 

On Thursday afternoon a private concert was held at the rooms of the 
Society of Female Artists, for the purpose of relieving that body from the pres- 
sure ofa debt. This concert originated in a benevolent proposal from Mme. 
Otto Goldschmidt (betterknownasJenny Lind) to sing in aid of this object. Two 
guineas was the price named for the tickets, and no difficulty was experienced 
in securing the required audience. The programme was divided into two 
parts; the first opened with an andante from Beethoven’s sonata for piano and 
violin (Op. 47), played by MM. Otto Goldschmidt and Joachim. To this followed 
the aria “ Qui la voce,” from “I Puritani,” sung by Mme. Goldschmidt, and the 
romance from Buononcini’s ‘‘ Griselda,” ‘‘ Per la gloria d’adorarvi.” Then an 
aria with a violin accompaniment by Mozart (“Il re Pastore”), executed by 
Mme. Goldschmidt and Herr Joachim, and asolo onthe violin from “ Tartini” by 
the latter. The second part opened with a duet on Styrian melodies, arranged 
by Mr. Benedict, by Mme. Goldschmidt and Sig. Belletti; a piano solo, the first 
part by Otto Goldschmidt and thelatter by Chopin, played by Otto Goldschmidt ; 
two Scotch songs, ‘‘ The land o’ the leal” and “ Auld lang syne,” by Mme. 
Goldschmidt; a bolero by Sig. Marras, executed by Sig. Belletti; two songs, 











“The Mission of Songs,” by O. Goldschmidt, and “ Spring Time,” by Men- 
delssohn, sung by Mme. Goldschmidt. We need hardly say that no one who 
had the good fortune to be present at this concert (in every sense of the word 
unique) regretted the opportunity for enjoying one of the greatest musical treats 
possible, and at the same time of doing a good action. 


CONCERTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mov.......English Glee and Madrigal Union. Second Concert. Willis's Rooms. 3. 
London Glee and Madrigal Union. Fourth Concert. Hanover-square Rooms. 
Afternoon. 
Monday Popular Concert. St. James's Hall. 8 
Philharmonic Society. Second Concert. Hanover-square Rooms. 8. 
PUES ....:. Musical Union. } 
Mr. Brinley Richards's Second Concert. Hanover-square Rooms. 8 








Vocal Association. St. James's Hall. 8. 
Web...... Herr Joachim’s Second Concert. Willis’s Rooms. 8 
Mr. John Hullah's last Subscription Concert. St. Martin's Hall. 
Mr. Ellis Roberts's Concert. Crosby Hall. 8 
M ss Sta l h’s Con 





Tuens...Mr. Boleyne Reeve g Concert. Hanover-square 





Queen's Concert 
Miss Lascell Hanover ire Rooms. & 
FR1........ Miss Fanny Cortield’s Matin , Montague-place. 
Mine la's G Villis’s Rooms, 
I l. 8. 
Sa Stockhausen’s Matinée. Hanover-square 
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MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 
\ BIOGRAPHY OF MR. CHARLES KEAN is announced for publication 
v by Messrs Saunders and Otley. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wigan are to reappear at the Adalphi on Monday night, in a 
short two-act drama written expressly for them by Mr. Tom Taylor. 
rhe malcontents of the Handel Orchestra still continue to growl in diapason 





throuch the columns of the J/orning Advertiser. The editor, however, has in- 
timated that, so far as that journal is concerned, the correspondence must cease. 
The Era gives an account of an alarming accident which happened to Mile. 
Victoire Balfe on the afternoon of last Thursday week. As she was passing 
through Piccadilly in her brougham, a cab was driven against her vehicle 
with such force, as to force the hind wheels of the latter out of their place. 
Her arms were severely hurt, but the pain and fright did not prevent her from 
making her appearance at Drury Lane on Friday night, which she did in Lucia, 
going through the part with her arm in a sling. 
I'he great musical event of the week has been the application for an injunc- 
tion in the case of Gye v. Graziani and Smith. After the case had been very 
fully gone into on both sides the Vice-Chancellor g ive judgment without calling 
for areply. The effect of the judgment is to grant Mr. Gye the injunction prayed 
for until the hearing of the cause; which is tantamount to a decision that, so far 
as the case has at present gone, Mr. Gye has equity on his side. The Vice-Chan- 
cellor said that it was for the defendants toshow that they were justified in acting 
contrary to the contract between Gye and Graziani. Mr. Gye’s offer before 
taking proceedings to submit the question to arbitration was *‘ fair and reason- 
able.” As to the allegations about the non-payment of 1602 balance due from 
Gye to Graziani, “looking at the evidence,” said the Vice-Chancellor, “ any- 
thing like payment of the money being made a condition precedent 
(to the fulliiment of the contract) was quite put out of the case. 
There was nothing upon this evidence to show that payment of the 1602. was a 
condition affecting the operation of the contract, nor had Graziani any idea of 
its being so. It was entirely an after-thought on his part.” On the other hand 
the Vice-Chancellor admitted that ‘tit was to be regretted that the plaintiff 
had not paid more attention to the pressing letters of Graziani for payment. 
There might have been reasons for withbolding the money, but, whatever 
those reasons might be, Mr. Gye’s conduct in this respect was not justifiable.” 
As for Mr. Smith, ‘‘he must say that he could not give Smith any credit for 
bona fides or candour towards the man whose interests he was endeavouring to 
ruin by withdrawing one of his principal performers, when after doing all this 
he informed him of what liad been done.” As for Mr. Harris, the Vice-Chancellor 
thought that “he showed his good sense in declining any duel with Sig. Graziani, 
acting, no doubt, upon what was once said by a creditor to a debtor who offered to 
fight him—‘ Pay me your debt first, and then we'll talk about the duel aftere 
wards,” and there was nothing to throw any discredit upon Harris in the matter. 
The defendant, F, Graziani, must be restrained until the hearing or further 
order from singing at any opera or concert in London other than the Royal 
Italian Opera, Covent-garden, during the year 1859, without the written per- 
mission of the plaintiff, save and except at private and gratis concerts, and in 
particular from singing at Drury Lane during 1859, without such written per- 
mission.” The order went on to restrain the defendant Smith from permitting 
the defendant Graziani to sing at Drury Lane, &c. Some discussion ensued as 
to including the words “or the neighbourhood ” after the words “in London,’’ 
in reference to the Crystal Palace. His honour said that he preferred not to 
define what would be included under the expression “ neighbourhood.” 

















SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 
NSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—On May 3, G. P. Bidder, Esq., 

V.P., in the chair, a paper was read “ On the Tyne Docks at South Shields, 
and on the Mode adopted for Shipping Coals,” by Mr. T. E. Harrison, M.Inst.C.E. 
Full statistics as to the capacity of these docks and the engineering peculiarities 
of their condition were given. Some account was also given of the coal trade, 
and of the mode of shipping the mineral adopted at the Tyne docks. 

Royau Lystrrutron.—At the general monthly meeting, on May 9, the Lord 
Wenslevdale, V.P., in the chair, Earl Stanhope, D.C.L., F.R.S., Pres. Soe. 
Antiq., Charles Brett, Esq., David Chapman, Esq., Miss Geraldine Clendinning, 
Peter Dickson, Esq., Flemyng George Gyll, Esq., Richard Coxwell Rogers, Esq., 
and Charles Siemens, Esq., were duly el.cted members of the Royal Institution ; 
and Sir T. Fowell Buxton, Bart., and Alfred Henriques, Esq., were admitted 
members of the Royal Institution. ‘The following professors were re-elected 3 
William Thomas Brande, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., as Honorary Professor of 
Chemistry, and John Tyndall, Esq., F.R.S., as Professor of Natural Philosophy. 
Thanks were voted to J. Paget, Esq., Sir C. Lyell, and Dr. R. Druitt, for their 
discourses on April 8, 15, and May 6. ‘The presents received since last meeting 
were laid on the table, and the thanks of the members returned for the same. 
On Saturday last Mr. Lacaita resumed the series of discourses on “ Modern 
Italian Literature.” He remarked that it was not his intention to read special 
essays on favourite authors, but rather to present a general idea of modern 
Italian literature; and for that reason he would give as many names as possible. 
He first passed in review the life and works of Gian Carlo Passeroni, spoke of 
his virtuous life and blameless character, of his constant refusal of all pecuniary 
assistance, and of his plain and practical benevolence. Besides producing ten 
volumes of fables and tales, Passeroni was the author of perhaps the longest poem 


existing, in 101 cantos, 11,097 stanzas, and 88,776 lines. For very obvious reasons 
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in the case of a lecturer addressing a mixed audience, composed in great part of 
young persons, Mr. Lacaita passed very hastily by Casti; indeed, he confined him- 
self to a few brief remarks on the “ animali parlanti;” and, in reference to the 
writer merely observed that his character formed in all respects a marked con- 
trasts to that of Passeroni. He next spoke of the writings of Cesarotti. After 
pointing out the defects in his translation of the ‘‘ Iliad "—defects arising from 
the overweening self-conceit of the translator—he observed that his translation 
of “Ossian ” was now almost his only work still read. Lorenzo Pignotti. whose 
tales and fables form the favourite study of Italian youth; Mazaza’s sonnets, 
Lorenzi’s “Coltivazionedei Monti,” the poemsof Bondi, Fantoni, and Cerretti, and 
theefforts of Gianni, the Imperial improvisatore at thecourt of Napoleon, were next 
severally criticised. The rest of the lecture was devoted to an examination of 
the works of Pindemonti and Monti. Mr. Lacaita quoted a passage from “I 
Sepolchri” of the former poet on the beanties of English park scenery; referred 
to his sonnets as not unlike Tennyson’s ‘‘In Memoriam,” dwelling particularly 
on the tenth, and then referred to his translation of the “ Odyssey ” as the best 
version of Homer possessed by Italy. The lecture terminated by an analysis 
of the writings of Monti—in politics a weathercock, though in private lifea very 
amiable man. The “ Basvilliana,” though imitated from was an enfeebled copy 
of Dante. Next to the “ Basvilliana,” the best poetical works of Monti were the 
‘* Mascheroniana,” the ode to Mongolfier, the ode after the hattle of Marengo, 
and the blank verses addressed to Ghigi. The writings of Ugo Foscolo would 
be examined in the next lecture. 

Royat Astronomican Socrery.—On April 8, the Rev. R. Main, Pres., in 
the chair, the Rev. Wm. Williams Walton, M.A., Waddesden, Bucks, was 
balloted for, and duly elected a fellow of the society. The papers printed in 
the Transactions are “ Elements of Europa,” by M. Lepissier; ‘* Ephemeris of 
the Variable Stars for 1859,” by Norman Pogson, Esq.. Director of the Hart- 
well Observatory ; ‘* Results of the Observations of Small Planets, made at the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, in the month of March, 1859,” communicated 
by the Astronomer- Roy al: “*On the Apr arent Projection of Stars upon the 
Moon’s Disc in Occultations,” by the Astronomer-Royal; ‘“ Results of a Com- 
parison of the Lunar Tables of Burckhardt and Hansen, with recent Meridional 
and Extra-Meridional Observations of the Moon, made at the Roval Observatory, 
Greenwich,” with accompanying remarks by the Astronomer-Royal ; “On the 
Cause of Irregularity in the Rate of a Chronometer,” by A. Wackerbarth, Esq. 
After the conclusion of the reading of these papers, the president requested the 
Astronomer-Royal to occupy the chair while he off yme remarks on Donati’s 
comet in connection with the theories that had been devised to account for the 
physical peculiarities of such bodies, and with especial reference to Bessel’s 
theory of opposite polarities He produced diagrams of some of the 
most celebrated comets, those of 1744, 1769, 1811, 1835 (Hal- 
ley’s), and 1858 (Donati’s), and showed that the appearances which 
they exhibited when approaching their perihelion were so similar that generally, 
























in any attempt to form an adequate theory for the phenomena exhibited, any one 
of them might be taken, but that the excellent drawings and elaborate descrin- 
tions of Donati’s comet rendered it a much more interesting subject of stu ly 
than any which preceded it. The phenomena consist chiefly of the disturbance 
of the surface of the nucleus. and the violent emission of s of luminous matter 
in the direction of the sun, followed by the rapid turning round of these jets in the 
opposite direction to form the tail, and afterwards the 
of luminous envelopes, which are evidently the result of a more general and 
quietly developed emission from that portion of the whole surface of the nucleus 
which is turned towards the sun. He then gave a short ount of the theory 
first propounded by Olbers in the twenty-fifth volume of the JJonailich 
Correspondenz, and of the attempt of Brande to give a mathematical develop- 
ment to the theory, under certain restrictions, contained in the twenty-ninth 
volume of that work. It was not, however, till Bessel had had the opportunity 
of studying minutely the phenomena of Halley’s comet. on its return in 1835, 
that this theory received anything like adequate development. This comet, 
from the comparative simplicity of the phe nomena exhibited, was better adapted 
than some of the other large comets for the discovery of their general prince 
and Bessel, who was fortunate enough to observe the complete oscillation 
of one of the jets, of which he had witnessed the original emission, assumed that 
this could arise only from the action of some directive force or polarity, similar 
to that which actuated the magnetic needle, and directed to the sun as the 
origin or centre of force; and since the existence of one kind of polarity 
always implies that of the opposite kind, he was enabled to show how the 
sun, which originally attracts with great violence towards himself the particles 
streaming from the nucleus, afterwards, when they have moved through a certain 
space filled with matter of opposite polarity, might be as violently repelled by 
him, and driven ont in an hyperbolic orbit, ac cording to the usual law of central 
forces varying inversely as the square of the distance. The president, in alluding 
to Bessel’s labours, took the opportunity to impress upon the meeting the neces- 
sity of continuous observations of the phenomena of cometary bodies as abso- 
lutely necessary for the deduction of the law by which they are governed. Thus 
Bessel, on the night of Oct. 12, 1835, watched the comet from sunset to sun- 
rise, and was rewarded by seeing the luminous jet in that time describe an are 
of 36 deg. In like manner Chacornac, one of the most successful observers of the 
phenomena of Donati’s comet, watched it frequently from the time of its attain- 
ing a sufficient height above horizon in the early morning till daylight rendered 
it invisible. Before concluding, the president drew attention to the extreme 
importance of drawing at the time, and with all possible accuracy, the most 
striking of the appearances of the comet observed. This has been done by 
several astronomers in the case of Donati's comet, but was done very imperfectly 
indeed (as is complained of by Olbers) for the greater number of comets preceding 
that of 1811, with the remarkable exception of that of 1744, which was admirably 
described and graphically represented by Heinsius in a distinct account drawn 
up by him, and which, unfortunately, appears to be very scarce in this country. 
_ Roya Grocrapnicat Socirry.—At the meeting held on Monday evening, 
Sir R. I. Murchison, Pres., in the chair, Messrs. L. C. Bailey, R.N., R. Fisher, 
and John Reeve were elected fellows of the society. Several maps and plans of 
fortified towns, &c., in Italy, presented by the Government of Rome, &c., were 
exhibited to the meeting. The papers read were: 1. “Notes on the Lower 
Danube, by Major Stokes, R.E., communicated by Captain Collinson, R.N., 
F.R.G.S. The author, after describing the course and character of the Upper 
Danube, proceeds to consider its various mouths and their respective adapta- 
bilities for the purpose of commerce. A map of the Principalities in 1769, 
illustrative of the Russian campaign of that year, another Russian plan giving 
the city of Odessa, which was built in 1796. and a detailed survey of this coast so 
far south as Sulina, made by the Russian Government in 1829-30, furnish mate- 
rials from which may be calculated the advance of the delta between those periods 
and 1857, when thecoast was again surveyed by Capt. Spratt and the officers of her 
Majesty’s ship Medina, proving that in twenty-seven years the Kilia delta has 
advanced more that 4,000 feet. The Sulina bar is much in the same position as 
in 1830, the coast line to the north having receded, although to the south it has 
gained and is daily gaining on the sea. The prevailing winds and littoral cur- 
rents being from north to south during the greater part of the year, the river 
current is turned southwards, and its deposits, as is the case with the other 
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branches, are found to the south. The author remarks that the direction and 
force of the wind exercise an important influence upon the growth of the delta, 
and observes that two systems for deepening the entry of St. George’s mouth 
have been proposed. One is to carry out piers in a direction E. by S., in con- 
tinuation of the Kedrilis, or northern channel, to a depth of 20 or 25 feet, so as 
to lead the river current through and beyond the bar to a point where the 
breakers will not cause it to re-form. ‘The other is to cut a littoral 
canal from the deep channel to a point 1,000 yards north of the Kedrills 
embouchure, where a smal artificial harbour should be constructed to 
receive it; the entry to the canal from the river to be closed by two sets of 
gates, to prevent the muddy river water from passing into it. 2. “ Obser- 
vations on the Geography of Central Africa,” by Mr. James M‘Queen, F.R.G.S. 
The author is convinced that the Kilimanjaro Mountain, in Eastern Africa, rises 
above the limit of perpetual snow, and that the sources of the Bahr el Abiad, or 
White Nile, flow from it. In support of this opinion the three journeys from 
Rabbai, near Mombas, performed, as it is stated, by Mr. Rebmann, are referrect 
to, and passages quoted describing the journey across the Bura or Taita range 
of hills, 100 miles from the coast and 20 in breadth, to the province of Uru, dis- 
tant from Kilimanjaro only five or six miles. The author states that 
there are two summits rising to the limits of snow, the eastern or 
lower one, from which the snow at times melts, and the western or higher 
one of a dome form, on which it is perpetual. A distance of 10 or 12 
miles is said to exist between them. Dr. Krapf visited Ukambane twice 
in 1849, and again in 1850. This country lies north-west from Mombas; 
on the way thither the small river Woi, descending from the northern 
end of the Taita range, was passed, as well as another and more considerable 
stream descending from the eastern side of Kilimanjaro. From the Adi—the 
south-west boundary of Ukambane—the capital or residence of Kitui was 

reached, the country being elevated and cold. The river Dana, coming from 

the snow-capped Kenia, is four days’ journey from Kitui. “ Turning to the 
White Nile,” the author remarks, ‘ we have its course correctly determined by 
the expedition sent to explore it by Mehemet Ali, the ruler of Egypt, in 1839-4), 

from Khartum upwards through its very winding course to 3 deg. 50 min. N. 

latitude, 38 deg. long. E. from Greenwich.” From this end several other 

authorities the author believes that the White Nile does not only take its rise 

in the mountains near Kilimanjaro, but also in the Kenia range, a little to the 

north of the Equator. Captain Speke, who had just reached England 

from his perilous journey into Central Africa, in company with his friend 

Captain Burton, differed from Mr. M‘Queen, inasmuch as he had succeeded 

in reaching the great African lakes, Tanganyika and Nianza, from the 

latter of which he had no doubt that the real sources of the White Nile must be 

sought. His opinion is derived from personal observation, both as regards its 

true position, determined astronomicatly, and the levels of the surrounding 
country, taken by boiling-water thermometers in the districts visited, and sup- 

ported by Arab information in the more northern localities. The plateau over 
which he travelled ranges between 3,000 and 4,000 feet high, and the luke itself 
is on the same level. 3. ‘‘Remarks on the Seychelles,” by Mr. J. Lyons M‘Leod, 

F.R.G.S.—The president reminded the fellows that their next meeting, the “Anni- 

versary,” would be held on the 23rd inst., at their house in Whitehall-place, when 

the gold medals would be awarded, and his farewell address delivered. Tie 

dinner will take place in the evening at the Freemasons’, and those fellows who 

purposed supporting the chair were requested to leave their names at the 

society’s office, where tickets are procurable, before Saturday, the 21st inst. 

ZootocicaL Socrery.—On Tuesday, May 10, John Gould, Esq., V.P., in 
the chair, Mr. Gould communicated papers on a series of birds from Tavoy, 
Tenasserim, collected by Capt. Briggs, R.N., and from Siam, collected by Sir 
Robert Schomburgh. Also some notes on the nidification of the common king- 
fisher, tending to show that the fish-bones, on which its eggs are deposited, are 
of the character of a true nest. Mr. Gould also exhibited specimens of the four 
known species of the genus Urocissa: U. sinensis, from China; U. occipitalis, of 
the eastern Himalayas; U. maginrostris; and U. flavirostris; and pointed out 
their distinctive characters. ‘The secretary read three communications from G. 
R. Gray, Fsq.: 1. “A List of Birds lately sent by Mr. A. R. Wallace from 
Dorey or Dorery in New Guinea,” in which the following new species were 
described: gothiles Wallacii, Tanysiptera galatea, Entomophila spilodera, 
Petroica hypoleuca, Monarca dichroa, Micreca conspicillata, and Corvus fusci- 
capiliis, 2. ‘A-List of New Caledonian Birds,” containing an enumera- 
tion of the birds recorded by Forster, as obtained in New Caledonia and its 
adjacent islands, by the naturalists who accompanied the circumnavigator 
Cook, with the addition of those lately received by the British Museum from 
the same locality. The total number of birds recognised as New Cale- 
donian in this list amounted to forty-two, amongst which were twelve 
new species characterised under the following names: Glyciphila modesta, 
G. poliotis, Acanthiza rufolateralis, Zorterops xanthocroa, Z. grisconota, Myiagra 
perspicillata, M. viridinitens, Eopsaltria variegata, Aplonis viridigrisea, A. atroni- 
tens, Carpophaga goliath, and Ardea albolineata. 3. ‘Description of 
a new species of Diver” (Colymbus adamansii), allied to the Great Northern 
Diver (C. glacialis), which was discovered by the late Mr. Adams, surgeon of 
H.M.S. Enterprise, during Captain Collinson’s voyage on the north-western 
coast of America.—The secretary also read papers by Dr. von dem Busch, ‘On 
some new species of Freshwater Shells,” from Mr. Cuming’s collection; and 
by Dr. A. Leith Adams, “ On the Birds of Cashmere and Ladakh,” in which the 
author gave notes concerning 199 species observed by himself in those countries. 
Mr. F. Moore communicated “ Descriptions of some Asiatic Lepidoptera, belong~ 
ing to the tribe Bombyces.” Mr. Selater read a paper “ On a new species of 
Synallaxis (8. pudica), and on the geographical distribution of the genus.” He 
also exhibited two remarkable birds from the collection of John Barrow, Esq., 
one being the new Diver (Colymba Adamsi, G. R. Gray); and the other, a speci- 
men of the scarce Wader (Eurinorhynchus pygmeus), in summer plumage. The 
latter bird was supposed to come from the north-eastern coast of Asia. Professor 
Raddi exhibited numerous preparatiors illustrative of his new process for the 
preservation of animal substances, which were explained to the meeting by V. 
de Tivoli, Esq. Dr. Crisp related an instance, which had occurred to him in 
Scotland, of the hatching and rearing by a common bantam hen of a nest of 
water ousels, one of which was reared and fed upon porridge. 

Socrety or Arts.—On Wednesday, 11th of May, Sir John E Harington, 
Bart., in the chair, the paper read was “On the Recognition of Music among 
the Arts,” by Mr. Henry F. Chorley. The author drew attention to the remark- 
able fact, that notwithstanding the connection of music with the arts, perfection in 
music, poetry, and painting had been anything but contemporaneous. At the 
most highly civilised period of Grecian and Roman history, music appeared to 
have been in the rudest condition, and even in later times, when Italy was pro- 
ducing some of her greatest painters, the art of music was still very imperfect. 
The influences which changes of opinion and manners had brought to bear on 
music was pointed out, and some of the causes which tended to militate against 
its general appreciation in the Jast century were noted, though it was remarkable 
that at the very period when the art was certainly not popular, there lived some 
of the greatest composers and musicians that the world had ever seen. The 
author gave some account of the origin and progress of some of our principal 
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musical societies, pointing out how strong had always been the preference given 
by the masses in this country to vocal over instrumental music. With 
reference to the system of class-teaching in this country, he thought that 
he should not overlook the fact, that the recognition of music, as entering 
into the scheme of every Englishman’s education, that its readmission into 
our high schools and colleges, and its immense growth among our working 
classes, were in a great degree due to the praiseworthy exertions of 
Mr. Hullah. After enlarging upon the remarkable progress which this art has 
made in public appreciation within the last few years, the author proceeded to 
point out some « f the principal drawbacks which still exercised an unfavour- 
able influence upon it. The want of really efficient professional teachers was 
much felt, and this naturally tended, injuriously to affect the class of musical 
education in this country. It was particularly in promoting a more general, as 
well as a better, kind of musical education that Government recognition might 
effect the most good. The unsatisfactory results produced by the Royal Academy 
of Music were well known, and it was much to be regretted that those seeking 
really good professional teaching were forced to look forit abroad. The author 
was of opinion that by a certain sum devoted to endowments, a superior quality 
of instruction might be obtained. After some further observations on this point, 
the author concluded by suggesting other means by which Government might 
benefit the art of music, as by calling it in, as was done with painting, to take 
its commemorative part in the celebration of national events. Such court patron- 
age as in the last century called from Handel the famous “ Dettingen Te 
Deum,” on the occasion of a victory, might be replaced by a national commis- 
sion for music to put forth its powers when a great victory was won, or when a 
great peace was concluded. A conversazione was held at the Society’s 
rooms on Saturday evening. Six hundred guests commenced assembling 
shortly after eight o'clock. The models and drawings in the society’s annual 
exhibition of inventions supplied the chief attractions. 

Tue Microscopic Socrery.—The annual soirée of this society was held on the 
evening of Thursday, the 5th inst., at the South Kensington Museum, and upwards 
of 3,000 persons responded to the invitations of the committee. The whole of the 
Museum was thrown open to the visitors, a precaution which obviated the crush 
usual on such oceasions, and allowed, except in the microscopic rooms, andin Mr. 
Sheepshanks’s collection, tolerably free circulation. The great attraction was the 
microscopes, with which seven long tables, in four long rooms, were covered. 


Brirrais.—The fourth 
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GENEALOGICAL AND HisroricaL Society oF Gri 
council meeting of the session was held on Wednesday s’ennight, when the Earl 
of Ellesmere, the president of the society, presided. Several interesting pedi- 
grees and MSS. were laid on the table by the secretary ; and after the transaction 


of the business of the meeting, the noble earl set an example which we hope will 








be imitated by others, and invited the society to hold its ensuing annual general 
meeting at his lordship’s town mansion, Bridgewa Ilous lid 
galleries of paintings, in which are the che/s d’ of 

celebrity, and the sculpture court, which has recently been e1 


of the choicest specimens of art, will be thrown open to the fellows, 


SCIENTIFIC ITEMS. 
Tue Tarkrna Fisn.—A visit to this interesting curiosity enables us to con- 
firm Mr. Buckland’s description in every particular, and we can assure our 
readers that, taking the creature for what it really is, there is much to make 
it worth visiting. When a French academician described a crab as a “ petit 
poisson rouge qui marche a reculons,” Cuvier approved of the definition with 
three exceptions: first, that it was not a fish, but one of secondly, 
that it was not naturally red ; and, thirdly, that it di t walk backwards ; 
these exceptions (he said) the definition was And so of the 
“talking fish :” it is not a fish, and it does it mal 
cry, which, if it have any meaning at all, is ) S 
the sound is concerned, it is much more like “*More-more” than ‘‘ Mamma, 
and the former word would be much more appropriate; for when it receives 
a piece of fish it suspends the cry for a while, as i On stating to the 
showman our objection to having led ‘¢a fish,” he stoutly maintained 
that it ought to be so called. “Is not,” be asked, “a whale a fish?” To this 
we replied by a decided negative. ‘ Why then,” he rejoined (with the air of 
a man who has got a decided clincher), ‘‘do they speak of ‘whale jisheries’?” 
Of course, there was no getting over this. 

Tue Toray Ecuirse or 1860.—The Tranactions of the Royal 
Society announce that Professor Midler has recently published a pamphlet con- 
taining some details relative to the total eclipse of the sun which is to occur on 
July 18,1860. The circumstances of the eclipse are rigorously calculated for 112 
positions in Spain, Portugal, and Algiers, the places of the sun and moon being 
derived from an ephemeris computed by Professor Wolfers from the solar tables 
of Hansen and Olufsen, and the lunar tables of Hansen. The author has given 
a graphic representation of the same results, and in another figure he has 
exhibited the aspect which the heavens may be expected to offer at the city of 
Saragossa during the totality of the eclipse. Besides the planets Mercury, 

Jenus, Jupiter, and Saturn, it contains all the stars of the first two magnitudes, 
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and several of the third magnitude which will then be above the horizon. The 
four planets will be situate very near to the sun in the formof a rhomboid. The 
stars Reculus, Procyon, Sirius, a and 6 Orionis, Castor, Pollux, Cape Alde- 
baran, Vega, Arcturus, and Spica Vi s, will all be above the horizon. Pro- 


g the eclipse, 





fessor Miidler’s paper contains some useful suggestions for obser 
INcenptary SHEetts For WARFARE.—The Mechanics’ Magazine says: “ We 
have had a great deal of discussion lately respecting the invention of liquid-fire 
shells. Captain Norton’s name has been very prominently connected with the 
subject, but we have the gallant officer’s authority to state that he lays no claim 
whatever to the use of any specific chemical substance for the purpose, his 
improvements being confined to the appliances by means of which such sub- 
stances may, in his belief, be safely and effectually used. Dr. Scoffern makes 
an ambiguous claim in respect to the use of such substances, but his language 
on the point is very indefinite, both as to the material and as to time. A letter 
from Mr. Macintosh, whose patent for such shells has been too much: lost sight 
of, puts the matter in its proper in so far as shells charged with bisulphuret of 
carbon and phosphorus is concerned. He says: ‘Permit me to state that “a 
shell filled with coal-tar naptha mixed with phosphorus and bisulphuret of 
carbon, having a bursting charge snflicient to open the shells, which, when 
exploded, scatters its contents in all directions—the shower of inflammable 
material falling among cavalry and troops ignites spontaneously, causing their 
Immediate disorganisation and destruction. Fired into shipping, these shells, 
bursting on deck or below, cause the same results; fired into harbours, dockyards, 
or towns, the result is alike destructive and decisive.” The aboveis extracted from 
my patent—No. 1774. In 1853 I offered my invention to the Government, but 
Lord Panmure, when Minister of War, interdicted the sealing of my patent, on 
the grounds of its efficacy and great value, which interdict hassince been removed 
by his lordship. The patent has been sealed and consequently made public.’ ” 
, Tae Deane-Harpixe Revotver.—We have had an opportunity of inspect- 
ing arevolver inveuted by Mr. Harding, and patented by him and the respectable 
firm of Deane and Son. This pistol combines all the improvements hitherto 











effected in the revolver weapon with some that are peculiarly its own, and may 
safely be pronounced to be in many respects the best repeating pistol ‘vet made. 
The Deane-Harding pistol is self-acting, that is to say, it cocks and revolves by 
simply pulling the trigger. This is according to Captain Beaumont’s improve- 
ment. It has also the lever ramrod, which has been adopted by Trauter and 
others. The point, however, which distinguishes this pistol from any other is 
the facility with which it is taken to pieces for the purpose of cleaning. By 
simply shifting a pin, which is acted upon by a lever handle, the barrel and 
revolving chambers may be disjointed with the greatest ease, and the pistol 
separated into three parts. So simple and efficient is this that the weapon might 
be taken to pieces and restored again in less than a minute. The lock is also 
simplified by the absence of the usual sears and their attendant springs. Alto~ 
gether it is an admirable weapon, and merits the attention not only of the 
Government, but of the members of those Volunteer Rifle Corps which are now 
spreading over the country. 

New Tyre-Composinc Macnine.—The following description of the New 
Type-Composing Machine, invented by Robert Hattersley, of Manchester, is by 
Mr. Henry Bradbury, jun., of the firm of Messrs. Bradbury and Evans: 
Having observed the interest with which Mr. Hattersley’s type-composing 
machine was received at the last soirée of the Society of Arts, and having 
myself taken some practical interest in the machine, by placing it under a fair 
business-like trial for two months, I venture to offer the following remarks as to 
its merits for the benefit of those interested like myself in promoting the substi- 
tution, if possible and practicable, of machine for hand labour in the composition 
of type. Unlike previous attempts in the construction of machines for this 
purpose, Mr. Hattersley’s is at once simple and compact—not liable to derange- 
ment—delicate, but strong—and not requiring that type should be cast with 
special grooves for the purpose. The machine consists. of horizontal table, 
divided into channels of sufficient width to allow the type to slide freely. At 
one end of these channels is fixed a metal slide, against which, by a vulcanised 
india-rubber cord, the type is constantly pressed, and held with sufficient force 
to prevent the last one in each channel from falling through an aperture 
immediately under it. Under these apertures is fixed, what is termed, the guide 
plate, fitted with downward channels directly under, and corresponding with, the 
apertures. ‘These channels verge, for the delivery of the type, into one common 
mouth, which isimmediately over the stick-holder in the shape of an inclined plane. 
A modified composing-stick is adjusted tothe stick-holder, in which it is made to 
slide long The machine is furnished with keys, arranged as near to 
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the present system of compositors’ cases as possible. Each key, marked with 
the letter it represents, is connected with a piston, or pusher, situated imme- 
diately above the face of the last type in the upper (horizontal) channels. The 
action of the key is to push the last type through the aperture leading into the 
guide plate, thus liberating the type, when its own gravity canses it to descend 
through the channel he le plate into the compositor’s stick; as each 
it is guided into its place in the stick, which at the same time is 
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pushed ] tudinally forward, thereby making a place for the next descending 
type. sed spring raises each piston into its original position as soon 






y- Towards the end of each line a bell gives a 
judge how many more types he may play into 
as in the ordinary way, the stick being in a con- 
venient position for suc urpose. The channels of the horizontal table 
are calculated to hold a quantity of type equal to that contained in two 
pairs of ordinary c: To avoid delay, arising from the channels becoming 
exh the mac! tra supply-tables, which can be 
changed in a few seconds. T! e speed, as yet attained by the youth 
who has been practising upon tl! re, may be said to be 4,000 letters per 
hour, from repr g justification. To bring it into cperation 
would involve ision of labour, as follows: 1. Distributing type 
by hand. 2. (¢ sing type, @.e., arranging letters of the same character in rows. 
3. Charging tables with classed type. 4. Composition. Distributing, classing, 
and charging the tables are mere mechanical operations, and can be done as welk 
by youths as by adults. Composition from MS. or reprint, however, is an 
operation necessarily of a higher kind, but stili capable of being done equally as 
well by the one as by the other labour. The following statement, comparing 
the old with the new system, is an example of what might be realised from the 
employment of machines. The calculation has been made simply with reference 
to the cost of the number of letters composed—and quite independent of all 
other extras to which all works, more or less, are subject, in the shape of 
making up, &c. The extra or advertisement sheet of the 7%mes consists of eight 
pages of ruby type. The composition amounts to 1,029,888 letters, or 
205 galleys, at 4s. 3d. each, or 43/. 12s. Whereas, by the new system 
the same number of galleys could be composed for 14/2 14s. This 
multiplied daily, or 313 times, would yield a difference of 9,045/. 14s. in the 
year. Again, “ Knight’s English Cyclopedia” consists of 488 sheets, or 7,804 
pages, of brevier type. The composition amounts to 83,770,000 letters, or 83,770 
at Gd., or 2,094/. 5s. Whereas by the new system the same number of thou- 
sands could be composed for 9302. 13s., yielding a difference of 1,163/. 12s. 
These results have been based upon the employment of six machines, eighteen 
intelligent youths, at 15s. per week, and one machine superintendent, at 2/. 10s. 
The youths are qualified for either description of work—distributing, classing, 
charging, or composition—and are therefore able to relieve each other at the 
composing machine, It has been ascertained that, to sustain the speed of 4,000 
letters per hour, a youth, or adult, would require change about every three 
hours. The introduction of the one system for the other would be at first 
attended with a certain amount of inconvenience: the two instances given, 
however, show that sooner or later, the type-composing machine will be 
adopted by necessity, and will have the same relatively proporti nal advantage 
over hand-composition as the printing-machine has had over the hand-press. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
oo British Architects. 8. Mr. T. Hayter Lewis, ‘* On the Construction of Domes 
RUES. cccese Royal Institution. 3. Pre yr John Morris, “ il Science 
Civil Engineers. 8 1. Mr. C. E. A the Origin, Progress, and Present State 





2. Hon, « 





of the Government Water-Works, Trafalgar-square.’ Wethered, 
**On the Use of Combined Steam.” 
Statistical. & 1 r. Welton, “On the Occupations of the People of England and 
Wales; Part IL” 2. Mr. Acton, “On Illegitimate Births in the parishes of 
Marylebone, St. Pancras, and St. George, Southwark.” 
WeDp.......Pathological. 8. 











Pharmaceutical. 12 a.m. Anniversary. 

Society of Arts. 8 Mr. B. Fothergill, ‘On the Relative Valnes of Coal and Coke in 
Locomotive Engines.”’ 

Geological. 8 1. Sir P. Egerton, Bart., “On the Nomenclature of the Old Red 


ishes."’ 2. Rev. J. Anderson, ‘On the Yellow Sandstone of Dura Den, and 
some of the Old Red Fishes.” 

Ethnological. 8}. Anniversary. 

al Institution. 3.—Mr. Austen Il. Layard, “On the Seven Periods of Art. 

Royal Society Club. 6. 

Antiquaries. 8. 

Chemical. 8 

Royal. 






THURS .. 





PR, ces Royal Institution. 8}. Dr. J. H. Gladstone, “On the Colours of Shooting Stars and 
Meteors." 
SAT. *......Roval Institution. 3. Mr. J. P. Laeaita, “On Modern Italian Literature. 


Royal Botanical Society. 
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ARCHAOLOGICAL ITEMS. 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the London and Middlesex 

Archxological Society was held in the rooms of the Society of Arts in the 
Ade]phi, on Thursday, May 2, to receive the secretary's report; from which it 
appeared that forty-seven new members had been added in the course of the 
year, and that the total receipts of the society were 152/., not enough quite to pay 
necessary expenses and pay also for the further issue of their publications; a sub- 
scription list was therefore opened to obtain 50/. additional, which would amply 
suffice, and a portion of which was immediately obtained. 

The Sale on Monday last of Mr. Eagles’s collection, at Messrs. Sotheby and 
Wilkinson’s, showed that classic antiquities continue to fetch less money than 
medixval ones. A finely ornamented Greek sword sold for 4/., a Celtic dagger 
for 10/., an Etruscan bronze vase, the cover formed of a female bust, sold for 
8/. 15s., the ivory Shepherd’s lute for 2/. 8s., the ivory diptych with figures 
filling wine vessels, for 21/.; an Owl in lapis lazuli of the Romano-Egyptian 
period for the same price. The glass ring filled with liquid, and which we noted 
a fortnight back as being the rim of a glass funereal urn, sold for 6/. Our 
prophecy made at the same time as to the value of the fine gold Saxon cross 
found at Lakenheath, has come right; it was sold for 40/.; we estimated its 
value at from 30 to 50/. The fine gold and jewelled Saxon fibula sold for 39/.; 
another almost equally fine for 22/. The Pax in Italian niello work realised 
361. <A fine Saxon ring of gold, the centre a crown-shaped ornament, fetched 20/. 

Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson announce two important coin sales. The 
collection of the late John Huxtable, particularly rich in early British, and that 
of the Rev. Mr. Martin, of Keston, Kent, remarkable for rare Anglo-Saxon 
coins, for the Gold Penny of Henry III., and the half-groat of Richard IIL., of 
which only three fine specimens are known. 

The obstacles thrown in the way of the explorations at Wroxeter by the 
ignorance of the farm tenant have been removed by the interference of the 
landlord (the Duke of Cleveland), who takes the greatest interest in the under- 
taking. ‘Two acres of land adjoining the excavations which have proved so 
important, have been let to the committee of excavations for a year, and the 
men are now at work again on the old spot. This ground has been well fenced 
off, so. as to prevent any interference with the works in future, and it will 
be for the advantage of science that visitors should only be admitted under 
certain restrictions. Unfortunately the refractory tenant holds the greatest 
and most important part of the site; but during their temporary exclusion 
from this part of the site of Uriconium the workmen have been employed 
in several places in the “elds of other tenants, in a way which may, perhaps, be 
best termed trying expeviments. At the southern corner of the city wall remains 
of a building, perhaps a tower, were found, which may have been connected with 
the defences of the entrance to the town from the river, which this position 
commands. Where the eastern wall appears to have run, also near the river, a 
considerable number of skeletons were found, laying almost as if they had been 
killed there in forcing the town—the skulls presenting uniformly a very remark- 
able deformity, which appears to have an ethnological interest. Not far from 
them was found a well, of very good masonry. In the northern part of the 
ancient town the excavators came upon the paving of a street in very good con- 
dition. Interesting objects of antiquity were found everywhere, and will enrich 
the museum at Shrewsbury. Since the publication of the above a quantity of 
coins have been discovered near a skeleton. The coins have been submitted by 
Mr. Thomas Wright to Mr. Roach Smith, from whom the following notes have 
been received : 

I have got thtough the first stage of the coins. 
will bear, and I have roughly sorted them. 

The Valens is the latest ; and they are all of the Constantine family, except one of 
Claudius Gothicus and one of Tetricus, both much worn from old circulation. There 
is a Constans also much worn; and so is the Valens. 

The chief mint-marks are Treves TR.P. or TR.S., and Lyons P.L.S. or P.L.C. 

There are but three or four forgeries, or rudeimitations. They are as well executed 
as the coins of the period usually are. 

I suspect these coins were sent into Britain even after the time of Valens, because 
they are all comparatively sharp and fresh. It is not improbable that the procurators 
at Treves and at Lugdunum may have had large stores of these coins by them, which 
they sent out at intervals. They dare, moreover, nearly all of one type, the GLORIA 
EXERCITUS.”’ There are two Helena. and one of Theodora. 

While writing I am coming to the end of a tedious but very satisfactory process, 
and am seeing one of the coins transmuted into silver ; so the stoker was not so very 
poor after all! Something had cut the’edge of this coin. I at once suspected it; and 
when it resisted nitric acid, I brought into my aid chemistry, and tried table salt. By 
a double decomposition I turned it as white as chalk ; and now I see silver! It is a 
plated denarius of Julian: rey. in a wreath, VOTIS V. MULT. XX. 

The following list of the coins is given: 

ROMAN COINS, in small brass (chiefly), found with the skeletons in the hypo- 

eaust, at WROXETER. 


I have cleaned them as well as they 


TETRICUS. 
One, much worn, of the Fides Militum type. 
CLAUDIUS GOTHICUS., 
One, rev. ‘* Consecratio;’’ an eagle. 1. 
CONSTANTINE, THE ELDER. 

Obv. CONSTANTINVS MAX:‘AVG. — Head, diademed, or wreathed, to the 
right. tev. GLORIA EXERCITVS. Two soldiers with spears and shields, stand- 
ing: between them, two standards; or (in three instances, a single standard. Mint 
marks: P*CONST, ——3: TR: ; y illegible — 3. == 13. 


cmenigie iP —6: S.L.¢ 








CONSTANS. 

Obv. Much worn or decayed. Fer. FEL. TEMP. REPARATIO. The Emperor 
holding a globe and a standard, standing ina galley rowed by a Victory. This coin 
is altogether much worn. It possibly may have been plated. 

CONSTANTINE Il. 

Obv. CONSTANTINVS. IVN. NOB. C. Laureated head to the right; bust in 
armour. Jer. GLORIA EXERCITVS. Two soldiers standing: between them two 
standards, and on the same a wreath, or other object, in the field. Exergual letters: 
TR'P. or TRS. —-— 15. P.L.C. ——-9: —— CONST —3 — illegible—9. Total 
—36. 

CONSTANTIUS IT. 

Obv. TL. TVL. CONSTANTIVS. NOB. C. Laureated head to the right: bust 
inarmour. /’ev. GLORIA EXERCITVS. Two soldiers, &c. as on the coins of the 
preceding. J:verguail letters: TR’S. — 3 ——* P. 1— SMTST 1. Total—5. 

JULIAN.—A plated denarius, 

Obr. FL. CL. IVLIANVS. P.F.AVG. diademed head to the right. 

V MVLYT. XX. within a wreath. 








Rev. VOTIS 


ITELENA. 
Obv. TL. 1VL HELENAE AVG. Head to the right. Rev. PAX PVBLICA. 
A female figure standing and holding in the right hand a branch, and in the left a 
pre pura, In the field, a (+): in the exergue, TR'P. Another, without the cross. 
otal—2. 
THEODORA. 
MAX. THEODORAE AVG. Head to the right. Fer. PIETAS 
A female standing suckling an infant; in the exergue, TR. P. 
VRBS ROMA. 
Obv. VRBS ROMA. Galeated head of Rome, to the left. Rev. Romulus and 
Remus nursed by the wolf; above, two stars ; on two, two stars anda wreath. Jn the 
exergue: PLC ——11:—TR.P. or TR.S. 10. Illegible, 3. Total—24. 


Obr. FI. 
ROMANA. 








si CONSTANTINOPOLIS. 

Obv. CONSTANTINOPOLIS. Bust of personified Constantinople, helmed; and 
holding a sceptre, to the left. ev. A winged Victory with hasta pura and shield : 
her feet upon the prow of a gally, to the Jeft. HEzergual letters. 'TR.P. —— 20. P.L.C 
or 8.L.C —9 . .O.SIS.—1 —— 8.CONST —1— illegible 3. Total—34. 

VALENS. 

Obv. D‘N. VALENS .... Diademed head to the right. Rev. SECVRITAS 
.... Victory with wreath and palm branch, marching to the left. Much cor- 
“es. a Rude copies of some of the foregoing, 6. Extreme corroded, 6. Total 
number, 132. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


T A MEETING held at Oxford by the heads of the Colleges, the Rev. 
41 James Augustus Hessey, D.C.L., of St. John’s College,was elected Bampton 
Lecturer for 1860. 

Lord Justice Sir George J. Turner is elected a governor of the Charterhouse 
in the place of the late Earl of Devon. Sir G.J. Turner is an old Carthusian. 

Mr. 8. H. Bradbury (Quallon), who received a pension of 502. per annum a 
few months ago, is stated to have a new volume of poems nearly ready, entitled 
“ Leoline, and Lyrics of Life.” 

The bealth of Sir E, B, Lytton is said to have much improved. He will 
remain at Malvern until the meeting of Parliament, when it is expected that 
he will be able to resume his ministerial duties. 

The reading-room of the British Museum was reopened on Monday to the pub- 
lic. The hours of attendance will now, and during the summer months, extend 
from nine o'clock in the morning to six o’clock in the evening. 

The annual distribution of the prizes at the King’s College, took place on 
Saturday in the large Hall of the College, by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Mr. Partridge, the Dean and Professor of Anatomy, stated that there were 174 
students in the college, of whom 80 were newones and 58 had matriculated. 

On Wednesday evening, the annual meeting of the Friends of the Congrega- 
tional Board of Education, established for the purpose of promoting the cause of 
voluntary and religious education by the training of teachers for voluntary 
schools at Homerton College, was held at Crosby Hall, Bishopsgate-street ; 
Mr. Samuel Morley in the chair. The total number of children under instruc- 
tion was stated to be upwards of 12,000, and the statement of income and 
expenditure showed a balance of 1597. 

At a meeting of the Council of Queen’s College, Birmingham, held on Satur- 
day last, a letter was read from Mr. Sands Cox, resigning his office as Principal 
of the College, and praying the council to appoint a Warneford trustee in his 
place. Mr. Cox also gave suggestions for the founding a new medical scholar- 
ship, and requested that the funds collected for a testimonial to himself might 
be expended in completing the college museums, and in the foundation of a 
scholarship. 

A contemporary states that a kind of dirty parchment-covered album, temp. 
1744, county Suffolk, hasbeen sold to Mr. John Murray for the sum of 100 gs. 
It was a volume of letters (original and unpublished) written by Pope and his 
assistant Fenton, to Fenton’s fellow-assistant Broome, put together by Broome, 
when angry, for his own guidance and for the information of posterity. Mr. 
Murray’s new acquisition adds 54 unpublished letters written by Pope to the 
“more than 300 unpublished letters” advertised for publication in the last 
number of the Quarterly Review. 

The anniversary festival of the Newsvenders’ Benevolent and Provident Insti- 
tution will be held on Tuesday, the 24th instant, under the presidency of Mr. 
Mark Lemon. This institution was established twenty years ago for the pur- 
pose of affording temporary aid to newsvenders, whether employers or assistants, 
who might, from accident or sudden reverse, require pecuniary aid, and to afford 
pensions to members of the society in their declining years. These objects it 
has steadily pursued to the present day, and the assistance of the trade and 
others in the good work is earnestly entreated by the committee. 

At a meeting in connection with the bookselling trade, held at the offices of 
the Early Closing Association, on Wednesday evening, it was announced, that 
in accordance with the arrangement previously entered into with the firms, the 
several houses in the Row closed punctually at two o'clock on Saturday last. 
It was stated that the assistants engaged in the houses of Messrs. Longman and 
Co, Simpkin and Co., Hamilton and Co., Whittaker and Co., Kent and Co., 
Piper and Co., Houlston and Co., afterwards repaired to Blackheath and Bat- 
tersea Park to enjoy the manly and health-imparting game of cricket. 

The fifteenth annual meeting of the Ragged School Cnion took place at 
Exeter Hall on Wednesday evening, the Earl of Shaftesbury in the chair. The 
chairman stated that they have now 23,000 children in their schools; that they 
possess 160 edifices, in which 369 paid teachers and 860 paid monitors find 
employment, They have 3,000 children in the educational classes, and 326 
shoeblacks, who earned altogether last year 4,000/.; 1,740 children had been put to 
domestic service, and 360 sent to other employments. Lord Shaftesbury dwelt 
upon these schools as a means of lessening crime, and aiding the spread of 
industry and intelligence. 

The proceedings at the annual meeting of the Protestant Bible Society of 
France offers good proof of the increase of Protestantism in that country. M. 
Guizot delivered an address, in which he pointed out the various directions in 
which progress had been made. In 1857 there were two hundred Protestant 
parishes or churches in France not connected with the society; but there are 
now only about one hundred In the same time the receipts have risen from 
43,000 to 45,000 fr.; aud the distribution of Bibles has increased from 7,783 
in 1855-6, to 13.448 in 1858-9. This year they have undertaken an edition 
of 4,000 copies of the Bible in 12mo. Of the New Testament, 10,000 copies 
have been struck off, and a small pocket edition of 10,000 has been printed for 
the use of the soldiers. 

At a special meeting of the Council of the College of Preceptors recently 
held, the following appointments were made: The Rey. Dr. Jacob, Head 
Master of Christ’s Hozpital, to be Dean of the College; Dr. Lyon Playfair, 
C.B., F.R.S., to be Moderator in Science and Art; Dr. W. Smith, Classical 
Examiner to the University of London, to be Moderator in Classics; Rev. C. 
Pritchard, F.R.S., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, to be Mode- 
rator in Mathematics. Professor Leoni Levi, of King’s College, London, and 
Dr. T. O. Feily, of Gray’s Inn, were added to the staff of Examiners for the 
Department of Political Economy and Commercial Science. J. Robson, Esq., 
B.A., London, has been appointed Junior Moderator and Secretary to the 
College. 

The admission for candidates for degrees from the University of London, took 
place on Wednesday afternoon at Burlington House, the Earl Granville, K.G., 
Chancellor of the University, presiding. The Registrar (Dr. Carpenter, F.R.S.) 
stated that during the year just closed there had been admitted at the matricu- 
lation examination 249 candidates, of whom 13 had distinguished themselves for 
honours in mathematics and natural philosophy, of whom 1 obtained the exhibi- 
tion; 35 passed the first examination for the degree of B.M., 59 passed the 
examination for that of B.A.; 25 passed for the degree of M.A.; 6 for LL.B. ; 
9 for that of B.A.; and 1 obtained the degree of LL.D. Lord Granville 
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then delivered an address, enlarging upon the proceedings of the senate 
and the progress of the University. After this the degrees were conferred, 
and the Mee nenggangdl. wien to present the prizes and medals to about 
irty exhibitioners, medallists, and prizemen. : 

othe Annual Meeting of the Religious Tract Society was held at Exeter Hall 
on Friday evening, the 6th inst.; Lord Kinnaird in the chair. The society has 
now existed sixty years. After noticing the society’s prize essays for the 
working classes, its resistance of Romish aggression, its efforts in connection 
with Sabbath observance, book-hawking, emigration, &e., it gave a variety of 
particulars connected with the Christian press in various parts of the world. 
Numerous tracts were announced as having been printed during the year, be- 
sides volumes and other publications of a useful character, adapted for adults 
and the young in different ranks of life. Upwards of 13,000,000 of tracts and 
5,000,000 hand-bills had been put into circulation in twelve months, while the 
annual issue of periodicals had exceeded 11,000,000. 1 he total number of new 
publications amounted to 292, and the issues from the depository were 37 174,843 
making the total for 59 years 819,000,000. Details of tract distribution in 
foreign countries were given. The benevolent income for the vear was 9.0032, 
and the grants amounted to 12,8017. ; legacies, 2,028/.; sales, 76,2232. ; the total 
receipts amounted to 76,2237. ae fe 

At the Lowell Institute, U.S., on the 22nd of April, Mr. Edwin P. W hipple 
delivered a lecture on the “judicious” Hooker. Those who are acquainted with 
Mr. Whipple's originality as a writer and as a thinker will not be surprised to 
learn that the celebrated exordium upon Law did not escape quotation. ; 

The New York Tribune says: “ Mr. Bonner announces in our columns this 
morning that he has engaged Mr. Charles Dickens to write a tale express for 
the New York Ledger. The following is a copy of Mr. Dickens’s letter accepting 
Mr. Bonner’s offer: ‘Tavistock House, Tavistock-square, London, W.C., 
Tuesday, March 29, 1859. Dear Sir,—I thought that I could not have been 
tempted at this time to engage in any undertaking, however short, but the 
literary project which will come into active existence next month. But your 
proposal is so handsome that it changes my resolution, and I cannot refuse 
it. . . . 1 will endeavour to be at work upon the tale while this note is on its 
way to you across the water. Faithfully yours, CHarLes Dickens.’—Specula- 
tion is now wide awake in literary circles on the question whether the proprietor 
of the Ledger gives Mr. Dickens 20,000 or 25,000 dollars for this story.” 

The subscription in France on behalf of M. de Lamartine has been definitively 
closed; it amounts to about 400,000 fr., and has been raised from between 40,000 
and 45,000 persons. 

A small moveable printing office is, by order of the French Emperor, to be 
placed at the disposal of the Marshal Major-General of the army of Italy. That 
which was used in the Crimean war is now being reorganised for that purpose. 
M., de St. Georges, the director of the Imperial printing office, has to select those 
compositors who will have to set up and print the first bulletins of the proceed- 
ings of the French troops. The director-general of telegraphs bas also chosen 
from among his officials such men as he considers best qualified to accompany 
the Emperor. 

A contemporary states that Professor Tischendorf, who had been sent by the 
Russian Government on a journey of scientific exploration, in a letter from 
Cairo, dated the 15th of March, states to the Minister of Saxony, Herr von 
Falkenstein, that he has succeeded in making some valuable discoveries relative 
to the Bible. The most important of these discoveries is a manuscript of the 
Holy Scriptures from the fourth century, consequently as old as the famous 
manuscript at the Vatican. which hitherto, in all commentaries, maintained the 
first rank. ‘This it will have to share in future with the newly discovered 
manuscript, if Herr Tischendorf be not mistaken. In 346 beautifully fine parch- 
ment-leaves, of such size that only two can have been cut out of one skin, it 
contains the greatest part of the Prophets, the Psalms. the Book of Job, the 
Book of Jesus Sirach, the Proverbs, the Song of Solomon, and several of the 
Apocryphal Books of the Old Testament; but then the whole of the New 
Testament is complete. Another valuable discovery of Professor Tischendorf’s 
is described as an undoubted and complete manuscript of the Epistle of St. 
Barnabas, and of the Shepherd of Hermas, both belonging to the second century 
of the Christian era, and originally standing in the esteem of the scriptural 
Epistles. Herr Tischendorf hopes, from the munificence of the Russian Govern- 
ment, that he will be enabled to give immediate publication to these three 
manuscripts. 





BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Alison’s History of Europe, Vol. VIII. with index volume, Svo, 22s. 6d. cloth _— 

Amos’ Observations on the Statutes of the Parliament in the reign of Henry VIII. 10s. 6d. 
Black's Map of Central and Southern Europe, 8vo, 2s. sheet 

3ohn's Cheap Series: Boswell's Johnson, Vol. VI. foolscap 8vo. 2s. boards 

Booker'’s (Rev. J.) Obsolete Scripture Words and Phrases, 4th edit. revised, 12mo. 1s, 6d. cL 
Boyle’s Court Guide. April, 1859, 18mo. 5s. boards ; 

Brougham’s Historical Sketches of Statesmen of George III.’s time, new edit. 3 vols. 7s. 6c. 
Bunting, Life of Jabez, with Notices of Contemporary Persons, &c. Vol. I. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Bursill’s (A.) Hand Shadows from Original Designs, 3rd edition, 4to. 2s. 6d. boards 

Cabell’s (J. L.) Testimony of Modern Science to the Unity of Mankind, crown 8vo. 6s. cloth 
Campbell's (The) a Novel, 3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth ; 
Caspari’s Grammar of the Arabic Language, edited by W. Wright (2 vols.) 8vo. Vol. I. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Chalmer’s Select Sermons, with Preface, by Lorimer, foolscap 8vo. 1s. sewed 

Chit Chat, or Short Tales in Short Words, illustrated, 8th edition, square, 2s. 6d. cloth 
Collins’s New Map of the Seat of War, by Stocqueler, Is. sheet 

Colwell’s (8.) Ways and Means of Payment, an Analysis of the Credit System, 8vo, 14s. cloth 
Connolly's (T. W. J.) Romance of the Ranks, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cloth 

Cornwallis’s (K.) Panorama of the New World, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cloth 

Cowper’s (Rev. B. H.) Tales of the Martyrs of the First Two Centuries, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cloth 
Cruchley’s Map of North Italy, 6d., Sardinia, 1s. sheet 

Dendy’s (W. C.) Wild Hebrides, illustrated, crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth 

J)ower’s Shilling War Maps, royal 8vo. 1s. cloth sewed 

Dresser's (E.) Rudiments of Botany, Structural and Physiological, 8vo. 15s. cloth 

Essay (An) on Intuitive Morals, Part I.: Theory of Morals, new edit. crown 8vo. 7s. cloth 
Family Herald (The), Vol. XVI. 4to. 7s. 6d. cloth 

Fitz-David's (F.) Alice Littleton, a Tale, foolscap 8vo. 6s. cloth 

Fonblanque’s (A.) How we are Governed, new edition, foolscap 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth 

Francis’s (F.) Newton Dogvane, a Story of English Country Life, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl. 
Frankl's (Dr.) Jews in the East, translated by the Rev. P. Beaton, 2 vols post 8vo. 21s. cloth 
Gutch’s (Rev, C.) Sermon: The Will of God our Sanctification, 12mo. 6¢. sewed 

Hague's (H.) Innkeepers’ and Travellers’ Legal Guide, 12mo. 6d. sewed 

Henderson's (A.) Experience of Treatment of Disease by means of Water, post Svo. 7s. 6c. cl. 
History of the Early Church, by the Author of “ Amy Herbert,”’ 18mo. 4s. 6d. cloth 
Household (The) Homeeopathist, or Mother's Guide to Practice, 32mo. 1s. 
Hymns for the Church of England, new edition, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cloth 
Johnston’s Map of Europe, 4to. 21s. cloth case 

Johnston's Travelling Map of North Italy, with Index, 4s. 6d. cloth case 
Life, its Duties and Discipline, by a Clergyman’s Daughter, 2nd edition, 18mo, 1s. 6d. cloth 
Manual of Geographical Science, Pt. II.: Descriptive Geography, by Bevan and Nicolay, 15s. 
Martineau's (Harriet) England and her Soldiers, post 8vo. 9s. cloth 

Massy’s (R. T.) Mild Medicine in contradistinction to Severe, 2nd edit. feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth 
Newman's (J. H.) Lectures and Essays on University Subjects, foolscap 8vo. 
Nichols’s (T, N.) What's in a Name? being an Explanation of Christian Na 
Owen on Communion with God, with Preface by Burgess, 12mo. 2s, 6d. cloth. 

Pember 8 (E. H.) Job, a Dramatic Poem, post Svo. 3s. 6d. cloth, pmrns 

Railway Library, Dumas’ Chateau Rouge, translated, foolscap 8vo. 1s, 64. boards. 

Romantic Tales, by the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” new edit. fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. bde. 
Royal (The) Academy Review, a Guide to the Royal Academy, royal 8vo. 1s. cloth 

Ruskin's (J., M.A.) Two Paths ; being Lectures on Art, &c. post Svo. 7s. 6d. cloth 

Ruskin’s (J.) Notes on Some of the Principal Pictures in the R. Academy, &c. No. V. 8vo. ly. 
Scottish (The) Martyrs and Covenanters, foolscap 8vo. 10d. cloth - — 

eeventy Short Prayers for the Use of the Young, by a Clergyman’s Wife, 18mo. 1s. cloth 






































Sharkey’s (P. B.) Hand-book of the Practice of Election Committees, 12mo. 5s. boards 
Smiles’s (S.) Story of the Life of George Stephenson, cheap edition, post 8vo. 6s. cloth 
Sumner’s (J. B., D.D.) Practical Reflections on Select Passages of New Testament, 5s. 6d. cl 
Sunshine in Sickness, 2nd edition, foolscap 8vo. 2s. cloth diel ‘ 
Spurgeon’s (Rev. C. H.) Smooth Stones taken from Ancient Brooks, 32mo. 2s. cloth 
Thomas's (H.) Diseases of Children and their Homeopathic Treatment, 18mo. 3s. cloth 
Todd's Lectures to Children, 2nd Series, 18mo. 6d. sewed 

Trail’s (W.) Christian Graces: Discourses on Faith and its Fruits, crown 8vo. 5s. cloth 
Tupper (M. F.), On Rifle Clubs, some Verse and Prose about National Rifle Clubs fep.8v0.6d 
Twenty-two Sermons delivered at the Special Evening Service in St. Paul's, &vo. 28. 6d. cloth 
Volume (A) of Smoke, in Two Puffs, with stray Whiffs from the same Pipe, fep. 8vo. bs. cloth 
Watson's (IH. C.) Cybele Britannica, Vol. TV. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth ; 
Wilson's (Rev. W.) Popular Preachers of the Ancient Church, their Lives, &c. fep.8v0.38.6d.cl. 





OBITUARY. 

HumBo.tpr, Alexander von.—A full memoir of Baron Humboldt will appear next 
week, accompanying his portrait. 

JERROLD, Mrs. Douglas, the widow of the late Douglas Jerrold, whom she has sur- 
vived less than two years. Mrs Jerrold’s maiden name was Mary Swann, and 
she is described in the “Life and Remains of Douglas Jerrold,” by his son, 
Blanchard Jerrold, as “the daughter of Thomas Swann, Esq., of Wetherby, 
Yorkshire, a gentleman who held an appointment in the Post-oflice.”’ 

LARDNER, Dr. Dionysius, died at Paris on the 5th inst., in the 67th year of his age. 
Dr. Lardner was the son of a solicitor in Dublin, and was born in that city on 
the 3rd of April, 1793. The following account of his career is extracted from 
‘The Men of the Time’’: ‘* He received the ordinary education obtained in Irish 
schools at that period ; and at the age of 14 was placed in his father’s office, where 
he remained about four years. Disliking the profession, he entered himself at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1812. In 1813 he gained the first prize in Aristo- 
telian logic, a subject with which he had been wholly unacquainted before the 
previous November. He next gained fifteen or sixteen prizes in metaphysics, 
pure mathematics, natural philosophy, astronomy, and moral philosophy ; and in 
1817 he received the degree of Bachelorof Arts. From this period until 1827 he 
remained in the University as a resident member; and in the interval published 
three treatises on geometry, trigonometry, and the differential and integral calculus, 
in addition to the first six books of Euclid, with a commentary, followed by a 
treatise on solid geometry. The latter work became established as a class book, 
and obtained for its author considerable reputation. It was followed by a popular 
treatise upon the steam-engine, based upon a course of lectures delivered by Mr. 
Lardner before the Royal Dublin Society; for which, besides the customary 
acknowledgment, he was presented with a gold medal. This work, the first 
popular exposition of a series of contrivances unparalleled in the annals 
of mechanical science, has been revised and enlarged as the progressive 
improvement and extension of steam power rendered necessary, and passed 
through many editions. It contains the refutation of those absurd reports 
which have been generally circulated, imputing to the author opinions as 
to the impossibility of the Atlantic voyage which are precisely the reverse of 
those he really expressed. During the same interval, 1817-27, Dr. Lardner 
contributed articles on mathematical subjects to the ‘Edinburgh Encyclo- 
pedia,’ and the ‘ Encyclopedia Metropolitana;’ among which are somewhat 
extensive treatises upon algebra and trigonometry. He next wrote for the 
‘Library of Useful Knowledge’ a series of articles on various branches of natural 
agri ge d including an elaborate analysis of Newton's optical discoveries 

n the year 1827, upon the establishment of the London University (now 
University College), Dr. Lardner, at the invitation of Lord (then Mr.) 
Brougham, accepted the Professorship of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy ; 
and in the following year removed to London. Here his first labour was the pro- 
jection of a popular Cyclopedia, to which the most eminent writers of the day 
might be induced to co-operate. The plan was communicated by Dr. Lardner to 
his friend and publisher, Mr. John Taylor, himself a man of considerable literary 
attainments. They next secured the co-operation of Messrs. Longman and Co., 
the publishers, and some of the most eminent literary and scientific men of the 
day, as contributors, among whom were Scott, Southey, Mackintosh, Moore, 
Herschel, Brewster, Lindley, Powell, kc. At Dr. Lardner’s request Sir John 
Herschel wrote for ‘ The Cabinet Cyclopedia’ his celebrated Preliminary Discourse 
upon Natural Philosophy, the greatest work of its class since the days of Bacon. 
Herschel likewise prepared for the series his well-known ‘ Treatise on Astronomy.’ 
Sir David Brewster contributed a treatise on optics, the department of physics in 
which he has obtained the highest rank. Dr. Lardner wrote for theseries treatises upon 
hydrostatics and pneumatics, heat, arithmetic, and geometry. The ‘ Cyclopxdia’ 
consists of 155 volumes. Meanwhile Dr. Lardner was an occasional contributor 
to the Edinburgh Review and other periodicals, of papers on physical science and 
its application to the industrial arts. Between 1830 and 1840 he was much 
engaged by railway companies in the scientific and engineering departments of 
the evidence upon their bills passing through Parliament. In 1840 Dr. Lardner 
left England for the United States, where he remained until 1845, In the interval 
he lectured to crowded audiences in every principal town of the Union, and ex- 
tended his tour to Cuba. These lectures were subsequently published in two large 
volumes, of which fifteen editions have been sold. On his return to Europe in 
1845, Dr. Lardner settled in Paris, where he has since resided. In 1850 appeared 
his elaborate work on railway statistics, entitled ‘ Railway Economy.’ In 1851 
Dr. Lardner wrote for the Times a series of papers upon the Great Exhibition, 
since republished in avolume. He next undertook anelementary course of treatises, 
under the title of ‘ Handbook of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy,’ the second 
edition of which, in six volumes, appeared in 1855. In 1853 he commenced a 
series of essays on physical science and its applications to the industrial arts, 
entitled ‘ The Museum of Science and Art,’ the publication of which, in cheap 
periodical volumes, started with nearly 50,000 subscribers. He has since completed 
a volume on animal physics, presenting a popular view of the structure and func- 
tions of the human body and those of the inferior animals. Several original 
papers have been read by Dr. Lardner to the Royal Astronomical Society, and 
published in their Transactions. Dr. Lardner has been twice married; first to 
Miss Flood, a descendant of Henry Flood, well known in Irish parliamentary 
history as the contemporary of Henry Grattan. By this lady Dr. Lardner has 
one surviving son, acommissary-general in the British army, The Doctor married, 
secondly, the only child of the late Lieut.-Colonel Spicer, of the 12th Lancers, 
by whom he has two daughters. Dr. Lardner has resided in Paris, and at one 
time held the important appointment of foreign correspondent to the Daily News. 
Dr. Lardner graduated originally at Trinity College, Dublin; but subsequently 
received honorary degrees from Cambridge and other universities.” 

Lesutie, Charles Robert, R.A., who died at Abercorn-place, on the 5thinst. He 
was in his 65th year, and was Worn in London of American parents. In 1799 his 
father quitted England and settled in Philadelphia, where the painter was edu- 
cated. In 1811 the young painter returned to England. His first instructors in 
England were both American-born artists—the venerable president, West (who in 
all ways showed himself a kind friend to the youth), and Washington Allston, a 
painter of very refined taste, better and more justly known on the other side of 
the Atlantic than on this. In 1821 Leslie was elected Associate of the Academy ; 
in 1826, R.A. In 1833 he was appointed by the United States Government Pro- 
fessor of Drawing to the Military Academy at West Point, which post, after a 
trial of five months, he resigned, and returned finally to England. Leslie's is a 
name more in esteem with lovers of art than with the general public. Mr. Leslie 
used with success the pen as well as the pencil. In 1845 he published a life of his 
friend Constable. From 1848 to 1851 he filled the post of Professor of Painting at 
the Academy, and his lectures have lately been published, with additions, as a 
‘** Handbook for Young Painters.’” We may add, that the Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy, now open, contains two pictures by him, one entitled, ‘* Hotspur 
and Lady Percy,”’ and the other ‘“* Jeannie Deans and Queen Caroline.” 

JALKER, John, the inventor of lucifer matches, died at Stockton, at the age of 78. 
According to the local papers the discovery was made by him while experimenting 
with various chemical substances, and for a considerable time he realised a hand- 
some income from the sale of his matches in boxes at Is. 6d. each. This did not 
last long. Professor Faraday, being in the North, heard of the invention, and in 
passing through Stockton obtained a box, which he took with him to London, 
and adverted to it in one of his lectures. Some thinking minds were set astir by 
this, and the discovery made which has since become world-known. 
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HE CRYSTAL CIGARETTE.—By her 
Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent—Latakia, Havannah, 
Turkey. Retail of “all Tobacconists, and Wholesale of the 
Patentees, G. and 8. GOODES, Tobacco, Snui? and Cigar 
Manufacturers, 12, Princ es-street, Spitalfields, i 


VINEGAR.—Patronis« d by Her Majesty’ $s Government. 


ONDY’S PATENT PURE CONCEN 
TRATE D MALT VINEGAR. F amilles, by using this 
2 1s Vinegar, ensure purity, and effect a saving of 50 per 
ae Report of Dr. a theby, City Officer of Health, Dr 
Hassell, of the Lancet C nissio m, and ot Sold by the 
Trade, in bottles, labelled an 1 capsuled. 
ris g William-street, London Bri ; q 
Six Qu: rt Sample sent free to any Railway, ¥, for 3s. 
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P- ATENT CORN FLOUR, for 


Puddings, &c., preferred to the best arrowroot 
equalled as a diet for infants and invalids. 
“This is superior to anything of the kine i known. 
reports by Dr. Hassall, Dr. Leth ‘ 

Dr. Muspré att.—W ‘holesale, Groce ig a ’ 
Grocers, Chemist s, &c.: 16 0z. pa -BROWN and 
POL ~~ Paisley, Dublin; 77a, Market-street, Manchester 
and 2 23, lronmonger-lane, london, 

\XT R: AOR DINARY ‘Dis spl: Ly - of New and 

4 SECOND-HAND FURNITURE, covering a space of 
more than 60,000 square feet.—J. DE NT and Co., Proprietors of 
the Great Western Furniture Baz: 1a 31 and 99, Craw- 
ford-street, Baker-street, beg most res vetiulls to invite the 
attention of purchasers of any viption of FURNITURE 
to their at present Unrivalled Stuck, consisting of entire suites 
of drawing, dining, and bedroom furniture, manufactured by 
the best houses in London, which they have just purchased 
from several noblemen and gentlemen leav ing E nglan¢ 1, undcr 
sugh circumstances as enable thein to offer 
thin one-third of its or iginal cost. E ‘artic le warranted, 
and the money returned if not approved of.—Principal entranc 
99, Crawford-street, Sakon eteet 


Hox NIMAN’S PURE TEA, 
THE LEAF NOT COLOURED. 


Srronc, Ricu, and FULL-FLAVOURED TEA is thus secured to 
Ge Public, as importing it before the Chinese cover it with 
colour, 1 1ak es it impossible for any brown low-priced autuiin 
leaves to be made to appear like the best, and passed off to 
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the consumer at a high price. The Lar 
Horniman’s Teas: ** The green, not being covered with Prus- 
sian blue, &c., is an olive hue; the black is not ey 
dark :’ wholesome and good Tea is thus obtained. 
3s. 8d., 48., and 4s, 4d. per lb. London Agents: Pt RSSI 
Cornhill; ELPHINSTONE, 227, Regent-street, 
and , Throgmorton-street, Bank; 
chur id: Dopsoy, 98, Bl 
in Packets by Hornman’s Agents in all parts of the king- 
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KE ATING’S PALE NEWFOU NDLAND | J)R. 5. ORTELS ZBERGER, Surgeon- 
COD LIVER OIL, perfectly pure, nearly tasteless, and | Chirope f Paris, St. l’eters 

free from adulteration of any kind, having been ali wee New metho 
reported on, and recommended by Professors Taylor and | without pain or 


, Berlin, & 
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imperial measure.—7% St. Paul's Churchyard, Li As a Medicine long oF zhly esteemed for its 

|! NERVOUS DEBILITY : its Cin and | 5. Sour) vers in cases of Indig ation, Bk Headache, 
| ! } lions of 1 and Bowels 
; + Cure. A new Medical Guide, —_ n a “ ysiclan, | COCKLE’S ANTIBIL IOUS PILLS cannot be too rn 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
or 


MESSRS. TRUBNER and CO. 


60, PATERNOSTER-ROW, LONDON. 
> 


1. ALGER.—History of the Doctrine of a Future | 


Life, as it was perverted in all Nations and Ages. By 


WILLIAM ROUNSVILLE ALGER. In 1 vol 8vo. 
2. ALLIBONE.—A Critical Dictionary of English 
Literature, and British and American Authors living and 
deceased. By 8. A. ALLIBONE. VoL L imp. 8vo. pp. 1,005. 24s. 
8. ALTHAUS.—A Treatise on Medical Electricity. 
By JULIUS ALTHAUS, M.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 

4, BAIRD.—Birds of North America. By SPEN- 
CER F. BAIRD. In 1 vol. 4to. of 1,064 pages and 75 plates of 
hitherto unfigured specimens. 

5. BAIRD.—The Mammalia of North America. 
By SPENCER F. BAIRD. In 1 vol. 
illxstrating the Genera and Species with details of their exter- 
nal form and Osteology. 

6. BARTLETT.—Dictionary of Americanisms: 
a Glossary of Words and Phrases Colloquially used in the 
United States. By JOHN RUSSELL BARTLETT. Second 
Edition, considerably enlarged and improved. 1 vol. 8vo. 

7. CATHERINE 
Catherine IL of Russia, written by herself. Edited, 
Preface, by ALEXANDER HERZEN, 1 vol. 8vo. 


. 6d 


witha 
cloth, 


8. CHOICE of PEARLS.—Collected by SALO- 


MON IBN GABRIOL in Arabic, and translated into Hebrew | 
by JEHUDA IBN TIBBON, edited with an English transla- | 
tion and notes by Rev. Bb. H. ASHER. Fep. 8vo. pp. 250. 

9. COLERIDGE.—A GLOSSARIAL INDEX to 
the PRINTED ENGLISH LITERATURE of the THIR- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By HERBERT COLERIDGE, Esq., 
of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. In 1 vol. 8vo. | 

10. DEANE.—Fossil Footmarks on the Sandstone | 
of the Connecticut River. In a series of Photo-lithographic 
Plates, with descriptive letterpress. By the late Dr. JAMES 
DEANE. Greenfield, Mass. 4to. 

11. EDWARDS.—Mewmoirs of Libraries ; including 
a Practical Hand-book of Library Economy. By EDWARD | 
EDWARDS. 2 vols, royal 8vo. pp. 2,000. Numerous Iilus- 
trations. 2/. 8s. 

12. FREMONT.—Narrative of Explorations and | 
Adventures in Kansas, Nebraska, Oregon, and California. 
By Col. JOHN CHARLES FREMONT. Author's Edition, 
profusely Illustrated in uniform style with Dr. Kane’s Arctic 
Explorations. 8vo. In May. 


13. GASPEY.—The Upper Rhine illustrating its | 
finest Cities, Castles, Ruins, and Landscapes. From Drawings | 
by Messrs Rohbock, Louis and Julius Lange, engraved by the 
most distinguished Artists; with an Historical and Topogra- 
phical Text edited by Dr. GASPEY. 8vo. cloth gilt, pp. 492 
with one hundered and thirty-four Steel engravings. London, 
1859, 20. 2s. 

14. IBIS (The): a Magazine of General Ornithology. 
Edited by PHILIP LUTLEY SCLATER, M.A., Fellow of | 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, F.L.S., F.Z.S., &c. In Quar- 
terly 8vo. Parts, with Illustrations. Annual subscription, 21s. 

15. KOHL.—The Sea-coasts of tha United States, 
their Hydrography and Maritime History. 

Vol IL. History +a ee ne 

IL. Hydrography § of the Atlantic or East Coast. 
IIIf. Gulf of Mexico or Southern Coast 
1V. Western or Pacific Coast 
Illustrated with fifty-six reduced and one large Historical 
Chart. 

16. KRAPF.—Travels in Eastern Africa. By 
Dr. L. KRAPF, Missionary of the Church Missionary Society. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations and a Map. 

17. LESLEY.—The Iron Manufacturer’s Guide to 
the Furnaces. Forges, and Rolling Mills of the United 
States, with Maps. By J.P. LESLEY. In 1 vol. 8vo. 

18. MORENTIN.—A Sketch of the Comparative 
Beauties of the French and Spanish Languages. By M. de | 
MORENTIN. 8vo. 

19. MUNCHAUSEN.—The Travels and Surprising | 
Adventures of Baron Munchausen. In one volume, crown 
svo. with thirty Illustrations, beautifully bound in cloth, third | 
thousand, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 

20. OSBORN.—Palestine, Past and Present ; with. 
Biblical, Literary. and Scientific Notices. By the Rev. HENRY | 
8S. OSBORN, A.M. In 1 vol. royal 8vo. of 600 pages, with 
numerous Woodcuts, Panoramas, Chromo-lithographs, Tinted 
Lithographs, Maps, &c. 21s. 

22. PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S NEW DIC- 
TIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
In 4to. Parts, at 5s. each.—The ‘* Proposals,"’ &c., will be for- 
warded, post free, on receipt of 6 stamps. 

23. SIEBOLDT.—SAILING DIRECTIONS for 
the JAPANESE SEAS. By Ph. Fr. von SIEBOLDT. In 
1 volume, 8vo. with Chart. 


24. SPURGEON.—The English Bible: History of 


the Translation of the Holy Scriptures into the English 
Tongue, with Specimens of the Old English Versions. By 
Mrs. H. C. CONANT. Edited, with an Introduction, by the 
Key. C. H. SPURGEON, In 1 vol. crown 8yvo. 

25. TROEMEL.—Bibliothéque Americaine, 
Catalogue raisonné d'une precieuse Collection 


ou 


des livres 


relatifs a l’Amerique qui ont paru depuis sa Decouverte jusqu’a | 


Par Paul Troemel. 

26. TRUBNER’S BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GUIDE 
to AMERICAN LITERATURE: a Classified List of Books. 
published in the United States of America from 1817 to 1857. 
Compiled and Edited by NICHOLAS TRUBNER. In 1 vol. 
Svo. pp. 800, half-bound. 18s, 


27. URICOECHEA. — Mapoteca 


lan 1700. 8vo. 


Colombiana, 


Catalogo de Todos los Mapas, Planos, Vistas, &c., relativos a | 


la America-Espanola, Brazil, e Islas adyacentes. 
EZEQUIEL URICUECHEA, de Bogota, Nueva Granada. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. [in June. 
28. WEDGWOOD.—A Dictionary of English 
Etymology, By HENSLEIGH WEDGWOOD. Vol. L. 8vo. 
29. WILSON.—A New History of the Conquest 
Mexico and Peru. Based upon newly discovered evidence. 
y Judge R. A. WILSON. In l vol. 8vo. with numerous 
lustrations. 15s. 
30. WYNNE.—Private Libraries of New York. 
By JAMES WYNNE, M.D. With anIndex. 8vo. cloth. 
(/n May. 
TRUBNER and CO., 60, Paternoster-row, London. 
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| TANO, 


II.—Memoirs of the Empress | 


| make love.’ 


in preparation. | 


Now ready, in an elegant volume, fep. 3s. 6d. cloth, 


LOVE LETTERS 


OF 


EMINENT PERSONS. 


EDITED BY 
CHARLES MARTEL. 


Containing, among others, LeTreRS WRITTEN BY 
NAPOLEON I. TO JOSEPHINE DURING HIS ITALIAN 
| CAMPAIGN ; also LETTERS BETWEEN RoBERT BuRNS 
and Mrs. McLrenosr, Tuk Duke or Sussex and 
Lapy AvuGustA Murray, Lorp Grey of Werke 
and Lapy Henrretra BerKkevtety, Henry VIII. 
and Anne Boteyy, GoretTue and Berrine Bren- 
DEAN Swirr and EsrHer VANHOMRIGH, 
Ktopsrock the German Poet and MARGARET 
Micier; with Lerrers sy Lorp NELson, QuEEN 
Evizazetu, Lapy Mary Worrtey Monracu, 
ALEXANDER Porr, STERNE, &e. 
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| o> late Earl of Ellesmere, when Lord Francis 
Leveson Gower, made a translation of Githe’s 
‘Faust.’ For some unexplained reason, he entirely 
omitted the charming ‘‘ garden scene ”’ between Faust 
and Margaret, contenting himself, but tantalising the 
reader, with merely saying, in parenthesis—* They 


’ 


A young lady into whose hands this translation fell, 


| upon encountering this provoking “ they make love,” 


naively observed, “If it were not verv naughty, she 
should like to know how they madeit.” 

Doubtless, this young: lady’s curiosity is shared by 
every one. We have all made love, or expect to make 
it; and as most persons feel somewhat awkward when 
they first setaboutit, they may welcomean opportunity 


| of acquiring confidence by taking a leaf out of the 
| books of those who have distinguished themselves 


either in the world of letters or of action. 

Of all the varieties into which epistolary corre- 
spondence may be divided, the greatest and widest 
interest attaches to what are termed Love Letters. 
From the perusal of letters written in the intimate 


| confidence a tender passion excites—where truth is, or | 
| ought to be, the basis of all that is penned—we get a 


better insight into the character of a person than we 


| can possibly obtain from letters written in the course 


of duty or friendship. In the seven bulky volumes 


| which constitute the correspondence of Lord Nelson, 


the letters addressed to Lady Hamilton, the hero’s 


| “Guardian Angel,” are, beyond all comparison, the 


most attractive and interesting. Napoleon, amid 
scenes of carnage, could abstract himself from the 
horrors around him, and sit down and pen those 


| tender playful epistles to Josephine, which excite our 
| smiles, and make us forget the soldier in the husband. 


No sooner is the battle lost and won, and the shout of 
victory raised, than a missive of congratulation, void 


| of all the pomp and circumstance of war, is despatched 
| tothe dear ones at home, without whose sympathy 
| the hardest-won victory would be barren. 


Napoleon 


| greets Josephine from Marmirolo, and—sends a kiss 


to his wife’s lap-dog. Nelson batters Copenhagen, 
and—composes verses to Emma, his ‘ Guardian 
Angel.” Herein Love, the great leveller, places the 


| drummer-boy on a par with his general, and fore- 


castle Jack on a footing with his admiral. 


The art of letter-writing appears to be on the de- 
cline. Love Letters will soon be reckoned as belong- 
ing to the Curiosities of Literature, and classed with 
the productions of by-gone times, like chivalry and 
the troubadours, and with them disappear for ever. It 
therefore behoves us to cherish these real gems of 
epistolatory literature, and place them in a casket by 


| themselves. 


This selection of letters has been made with an 
object which it is unnecessary to explain further than 


| to say that variety and excellence obtain in pre- 


| ference to other principles of selection that might be 
| urged. It is a prevailing notion, although incorrect, 
that Love Letters must necessarily be monotonous, 
| Such a notion could arise in the minds only of those 
whose observation is limited to the productions of the 
present day which occasionally appear in newspapers. 
| These, indeed, are for the most part insipid, not to 
say foolish, when compared with the compositions of 
Heloise, Marianne, or Julia de Lespinasse ; and make 
good what has been said as to the decline of the art 
| of writing Love Letters. The collection could have 
| been greatly extended, and perhaps more varied, had 
| it been thought necessary; but enough is given to 
| show the peculiar merit of this class of compositions ; 
| a class that has not received from the philosepher or 
| the man of letters the consideration its merits entitle 
| it to. 
|*,* A CHEAP EDITION, paper boards, 
| price ls. 6d. 


| WILLIAM LAY, 13, King William-street, Strand. 
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13, GREAT MABLBOROUGH-sSTREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
a 


HE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM’S 
MEMOIRS of the COURT of GEORGE IV. From 
Original Family Documents. 2 vols. with Portraits. 
“The country is very much indebted to the Duke of Bucking- 
bam for the publication of these volumes, to our thinking the 
most valuable of the contributions to recent history which he 
has yet compiled from his family papers. Besides the King, the 

Duke of Buckingham's canvas is full of the leading men of 

their day—Castlereagh, Liverpool, Canning, Wellington, Peel, 

and their compeers, We are sure that no reader, whether he 
seeks for gossip or for more sterling information, will be dis- 
appointed by the book.""—John Bull. 

THE JEWS IN THE EAST. By the Rev. 
P. BEATON, M.A., Chaplain to the Forces. From 
the German. 2 vols. 21s. 

“ Those persons who are curious in matters connected with 
Jerusalem and its inhabitants, are strongly recommended to 
read this work, which contains more information than is to be 
found in a dozen of the usual books of travel."”"—Times. 


SIX YEARS IN RUSSIA. By AN 
ENGLISH LADY. 2vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 
“The extracts we have made will afford some idea of the 

variety contained in these volumes and,'the interesting and 

amusing nature of their contents. There is in addition a con- 
siderable amount of information connected with the social 
and political institutions of Russia, &c."—Athenwum, 


NATHALIE. By JULIA KAVANAGH, 
New Edition. Forming the Fourth Volume of Hurst 
and BLACKETT’s STANDARD LIBRARY OF CHEAP 
EDITIONS OF POPULAR MODERN Works, price 5s. 
each, elegantly printed, bound, and Illustrated.— 
Volumes already published: 1. SAM SLICK’S 
NATURE and HUMAN NATURE; 2. JOHN 
HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN ; 3. The CRESCENT 
and the CROSS, by EL1iIorT WARBURTON. 

‘“** Nathalie’ is by much Miss Kavanagh's best imaginative 
effort.’'—Athenzum, 


HENRY III., KING OF FRANCE: his 
COURT and TIMES. By Miss FREER. 3 vols, 
with fine Portraits, 31s. 6d. bound. 


SIXTEEN YEARS of an ARTIST’S LIFE 
in MOROCCO, SPAIN, and theCANARY ISLANDS. 
By Mrs. ELIZABETH MURRAY. 2 vols. 8vo. with 
coloured Illustrations. (Just ready. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE & BARONETAGE 
for 1859. Under the especial Patronage of Her Ma- 
jesty and H.R.H. the Prince Consort ; and Corrected 
throughout by the Nobility. Twenty-eighth Edition, 
1 vol. royal 8vo. with the Arms beautifully engraved, 
handsomely bound, with gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 

in 
ORIENTAL and WESTERN SIBERIA, CHINESE 
TARTARY, &c. Royal 8vo. with Map, and Fifty 
beautiful Illustrations, Coloured Plates, &c., from the 
Author's Original Drawings. 2/. 2s. bound. 

CARDINAL WISEMAN’S RECOLLEC- 
TIONS of the LAST FOUR POPES. 8vo. with 
Portraits, 21s. bound. 

WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT 


WOMEN. By the Author of “John Halifax.” 
10s. 6d, 


|EPISODES OF FRENCH HISTORY 


during the CONSULATE and FIRST EMPIRE. 
By Miss PARDOE. 2 vols. 21s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
NEWTON DOGVANE. By FRANCIS 


FRANCIS. 3 vols. with Illustrations by LEEcH. 


WOODLEIGH. By the Author of “ Wild- 
flower,” ‘*‘ One-and-Twenty,”’ &c. 3 vols. 

“The very agreeable impression which this writer has left 
upon the public mind will not be diminished by ‘ Woodleigh.’ 
Here we find the same felicitous portraiture of character, the 
same power of extracting its romance from ordinary life, and 
the same skill in story-telling which were admired in his pre- 
vious novels, while he dives deeper into the human passions. 
The book has sterling merit. It is likely to sustain and ex- 
tend an already high reputation.” —Zhe Press. 


A GOOD TIME COMING. By the Author 
of “Mathew Paxton."’ 3 vols. : 
“This new tale will greatly enhance the author's reputation. 

The subject is good, and the tone in which it is treated so 

healthy, that we shall be greatly surprised if * A Good Time 

Coming’ does not become a very popular book.""—Chronicle. 

rR 

LIFE’S FORESHADOWINGS. By W. 6. 
WILLS, Esq. 3 vols. 

“The author has considerable knowledge of human nature, 
and possesses the gift of conceiving his characters with trutli 
and presenting them with effect."’"—Spectator. 

CREEDS. By the Author of “The Morals of 
May-fair.”” 3 vols. 

“ A novel of strong dramatic situation, powerful plot, allur- 
ing interest, admirably defined characters, and much exce!- 





| lent remark upon human motives and social positions.’— 


Literary Gazette. 


EVERY DAY. By Mrs. FOSTER LANG- 


TON. 3 vols. 


STEPHAN LANGTON. By MARTIN ?- 
TUPPER, D.C.L., F.R.S., Author of “ Proverbial 
Philosophy,” &c. 2 vols. with Plates, 21s. 


MIRIAM COPLEY. By J. C. JEAFFRE- 
SON, Author of ‘Novels and Novelists,” ‘** Crewe 
Rise,” &c. 3 vols. (Just ready. 


A MOTHER'S TRIAL. By the Author of 
“The Discipline of Life.” 1 vol. with Illustrations by 
BIRKET Foster. [in the press. — 


Printed and published by Joun CROCKFORD, at 19, Wellington- 
street North, Strand, London, W.C., in the County of Mid- 
diesex.—Saturday, May 14, 1859. 
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